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FORT DODGE 


MASTITIS—THE DAIRYMAN’S 
BIG WINTER HEADACHE 


Mastitis is the costliest cattle disease in America, cost- 
ing dairymen $226 million yearly. This is $100 million 
more than any other cattle disease. Its incidence is 
widespread, with more than 80% of all dairy farmers 
reporting mastitis difficulties. Throughout the winter 
months there is a definite upsurge of mastitis cases. 


Unfortunately, mastitis is apt to strike good milkers 
as well as poor, and the better the cow taken out of 
the line the greater the loss to the farmer. Then, too, 
when mastitis infects a herd it can easily spread from 
cow to cow, unless proper control measures are taken. 
A sound herd management program, coupling proper 
treatment with continuous sanitation, can do the most 
to reduce its incidence. 


This Five-Point Program, if consistently followed by 
the dairy farmer, will pay dividends in ridding a herd 
of mastitis and keeping it healthy and producing. 


1. Have the entire herd examined by a veteri- 
narian and milk samples tested from each quarter. 


2. Isolate all cows with infected udders and treat 
the infected quarters with Soxipent. Milk these 
cows last in the line. 


3. Wash the udder and teats of every cow with 
udder cloths saturated with Nolvasan Solution 
before milking. Dip teat ends in Nolvasan after 
milking. 


4. Keep milking machines clean and at proper 
vacuum. Remove teat cups immediately after udder 
is empty, usually less than 4 minutes per cow. 
Rinse teat cups in clean water and dip in a sanitiz- 
ing solution between cows. 


5. Treat chapped and sore teats with mild, sooth- 
ing Nolvasan Ointment, as these irritated areas 
may harbor mastitis-causing organisms. 





NEWEST 
FOR MASTITIS 
TREATMENT 


One easy squeeze dis- 
perses full dose of exclu- 
sive, patented Soxipent. 
Destroys all mastitis-caus- 
ing bacteria—soothes and 
heals inflamed tissue. A 
great convenience for 
treating several cows. Dis- 
posable, 
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Field Memo 


LONGICIL PENICILLIN COMPOUND 
GIVES FAST, PROLONGED PROTECTION 


When disease and infection strike, the immediate need 
is for a treatment capable of helping the animal shake 
off the ill effects before they become too serious. The 
secondary need is to provide a period of resistance to 
ward off any recurrence while the animal regains its 
strength. Fort Dodge Longicil Fortified satisfies both 
of these important needs. This one-shot 300,000-unit 
penicillin concentration reaches peak blood levels within 
one hour after injection. Maintains effective blood levels 
in cattle for 6 to 9 days. Longicil gives prompt and 
prolonged protection against pneumonia, foot rot, navel 
ill, shipping fever, and other diseases. 


CLOVITE FORTIFIES RATIONS 
WITH NEEDED VITAMINS 


Winter, with its shorter days, means many animals 
and poultry fail to get adequate amounts of the “‘health”’ 
and “‘sunshine”’ vitamins. That’s why it’s important to 
fortify rations with vitamin-rich Clovite. This golden- 
yellow powder mixes readily with all types of farm 
feeds. Actually improves their palatability. Most im- 
portant, Clovite supplies the vitamins needed for better 
health, greater resistance, and sturdier growth. When 
Clovite is fed daily, farmers can quickly see a definite 
improvement in general condition and growth rate. It 
is the ideal vitamin supplement for all young stock— 
calves, pigs, lambs, colts, chickens and poults. Clovite 
is available through veterinarians. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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EXAMPLE: Jack and Carol Akin of 
Grundy Center, Iowa, operate a 264 
acre diversified farm on which they 
keep 60 Hereford cows, 40 Hampshire 
ewes and feed 125 beef cattle annually. 
Until recently they raised 6 litters of 
pigs per year but decided more volume 
was required. Jack called on Elmer 











YOU are the specialist farmers look to for advice in 
farmstead organization. Take advantage of the help 
you can get from Your Local Lumber Dealer. Get 
acquainted with him. His knowledge of building or 
remodeling procedures, and the technical material 
available from manufacturers through him, will prove 
very useful. 


SEND FOR FREE BU'LDING INSTRUCTIONS— With 
these complete directions, even the most inexperi- 
enced farmers and rural builders can erect well built 
general purpose farm buildings. These structures 

were designed by agricultural engineers at 

Michigan State University for clear-span widths 

of 24 feet, 30 feet, 36 feet and 40 feet. 


> 


Use convenient coupon 
or write to West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street, 
Portland 5, Oregon. 


Weir, (right) County Agent, and Fred 
Roth, Agricultural Extension Special- 
ist, for planning help. The old dairy 
barn was remodeled as shown. Outside feed- 
ing floors and fences were added. With four 
farrowings, the Akins now raise 40 litters of 
pigs per year. 


WEST COAST 
LUMBER 


Douglas Fir »« West Coast Hemiock 
Sitka Spruce « Western Red Cedar 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
1410 S. W. Morrison, Portiand 5, Oregon 


Please send me your informational packet on Utility Farm 
Buildings in 24, 30, 36 and 40 ft. widths. Free. 


a 





Address 
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farmers get new information about farming. Now, here’s 
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CIRCULATION DIRECTOR ideas. The Extension specialist, by the way, was the most 

Martin DeKoning important single source. This feature will give you the 
ranking of the others. 
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First step to “canned pasture’”’ is a flail-type harvester like this New Holland Model 33 Crop-Chopper. 
The Model 33 is discharging silage into a New Holland 331 Spreader with forage box attachment 


Mechanization brings 
“canned pastures’ to the nation’s cows 


LMOST unknown on American farms before 
World War II, grass silage today has 
completely replaced that old favorite, corn 
silage, in some areas. Many farms are produc- 
ing meat and milk with pasture, hay and grass 
silage at a profit the land never knew before. 


Good equipment built for the job is making 
grassland farming practical and profitable for 
more and more farmers. Machines are mak- 
ing it possible to “‘can’”’ grass silage at little 
cost. Today, high-quality roughage of any kind 
is the planned result of a program set up by 
the farmer’s knowledge of method and carried 
out by his know-how of machinery. 


Modern farm machines like the fiail-type 
harvester and the conventional forage har- 
vester are the time and labor savers grassland 
farmers ask for and profit by. New grass- 
land machinery keeps man-hours to a mini- 
mum, reduces loss of crop both in volume and 
nutritive content. Most forage harvesting ma- 
chinery can be used in making corn silage and 
chopped hay as well as grass silage. 


For a free showing of “The Editor of a 
Story,” a movie on grass silage, write New 
Holland Machine Company Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pa. 


Copyright 1959, New Holland Machine Company Division 


ksi NEw HOLLAND 


'Fitst in Grassland Farming" 
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KEEPING UP 








IN AGRICULTURE 


@ “Relief Milkers’” Give Dairymen a Vacation 
@ Bulk Tanks Pay for Themselves in 5 Years 
@ Face Fly—A New Threat to Livestock 

®@ Another Way to Whittle Down the Surplus 


Computer—A New Tool for Dairymen 


A complex electronic computer is giving Illinois DHIA 
members more detailed and accurate dairy production rec- 
ords than were possible before. 

And the new machine, a 650-IBM electronic computer, is 
turning out these records with amazing speed and efficiency. 
It can easily calculate monthly records of 80,000 cows dur- 
ing a normal 40-hour week. 


“Cow Sitters’’ Give Farmers New Vacations 


Most dairy farmers complain that chores tie them down 
$65 days a year. 

Now, organized “cow sitting” may end this complaint. An 
Ohio artificial breeding technician does relief milking for 
$1.25 per hour plus seven cents per mile he must travel to 
reach the farm. He's looking for help in filling his orders 
which sometimes come in six months in advance. 

An organization of cow sitters recently popped up in 
Barry county, Michigan. Details are still being worked out 
there. 


President Appoints Rural Development Committee 


The President signed an Executive order establishing 
the Committee for Rural Development Program. Members 
of the Committee include the Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Chairman; the Under Secretary of Interior; the Under 
Secretary of Commerce; the Under Secretary of Labor; the 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Administrator of the Small Business Administration, and a 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

This Executive Order makes formal organization arrange- 
ments for the federal Committee for Rural Development 
Program which has been functioning informally since the 
program was initiated. 


One Less Disease to Worry About 


Eradication of vescular exanthema from the U. S. repre- 
sents a milestone in the protection of livestock health. It 
was a major threat to our meat supply. It took a lot of 
cooperation by all concerned to put it down. While it was 
on the loose, it spread infection to 43 states. Because we 
had it here, 10 countries put embargoes on U. S. pork. 

When the disease was at its peak, more than 150,000 hogs 
were affected in one month. Now we are clear of it, but 
USDA scientists at the Plum Island Lab who do research on 
animal diseases foreign to the U. S. will continue research 
on the VE virus. 
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Bulk Tanks Pay for Themselves in 5 Years 


A study of the Oklahoma Experiment Station shows that 
of all the Grade A milk producers in that State who are us- 
ing the milk can system of handling milk, about half of 
them could probably save from $100 to $500 a year by con- 
verting from the can to the bulk tank system. For many of 
these producers the bulk tank system would pay out in 5 
years or less. 


Face Fly Spreads to 15 States 


The face fly, an annoying livestock pest, has now been 
found in 12 more states — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and West Virginia 
This insect was originally found on Long Island in 1953 
and up to this year has been known only in New York, 
Maine, and Virginia. USDA entomologists report that it 
was more troublesome and abundant this summer in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 


How Much Strontium 90 in Milk? 


The Atomic Energy Commission, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the USDA are planning a research project aimed at 
developing dairy-plant methods of removing strontium 90 
from milk. Although levels of radioactive fallout from past 
nuclear tests do not justify action to decontaminate milk 
supplies, the research is designed to provide practical an 
swers to problems that might arise in the future 


Another Way to Whittle Down the Surplus 


New uses for wheat are coming from studies at USDA's 
Northern Utilization Research and Development Division, 
Peoria, Ill. Wheat flour, chemically modified so it mixes 
readily with water to form a free-flowing paste with less 
tendency to thicken and gel, can be used as a thickening 
agent, adhesive, and coating and size for paper and textiles. 


Man Being Replaced by Machines 


The migrant farm worker is gradually being replaced by 
machines, 

This is indicated in a study just completed by rural so- 
ciologists at Cornell University. The study reveals a 17 per- 
cent decline in the number of migratory farm workers in 
New York State between 1957 and 1958. Great decreases are 
expected for the future, although the workers’ complete dis- 
appearance is not anticipated for many years. 





FARM-MADE DUMP WAGON SPEEDS UNLOADING 


The time and labor-saving dump wagon shown below was 
built with lumber, old discarded parts and a hydraulic 
device, by James Kemmer who operates a 420-acre farm 
near Marion, Indiana. Here it speeds the job of getting 
corn into the crib. 

Texaco Consignee O. R. Morrow (left) gives Mr. 
Kemmer prompt, dependable deliveries of Texaco Fire 


Chief gasoline and other Texaco products — such as Texaco 
Marfak. This superior chassis lubricant cushions the 
pounding that bearings must take in field work. It sticks 
to bearings longer — forms a tough collar thai seals out 
dirt and moisture. Marfak won’t jar off, melt down, wash 
off, dry out or cake up. Farmers everywhere have found 
that it pays to farm with Texaco products. 








Ts Fh gta ealliaaaan 








No costly freeze-ups with Texaco PT Anti-Freeze 


William A. Kunz (right) , who farms 
400 acres near Chillicothe, Ohio 
agrees with Texaco Distributor 
W. A. River, River Bros. Oil Co., 
that Texaco PT Anti-Freeze offers 
the best cold weather protection to 
costly tractors, trucks and other 
farm equipment. This finest of all 
anti-freezes Safe-T checks cooling 
systems 8 ways: against freeze-ups, 
boil-away, evaporation, foam, cor- 
rosion, hose-rot, rust and deposits. 
Texaco scientisis developed and 
tested more tha: a thousand for- 


mulas before they were satisfied 
PT is beyond doubt the finest anti 
freeze money can buy. They proved 
PT best protects all the different 
metals in cooling systems. 





BUY THE BEST...BUY TEXACO 


TUNE IN: TEXACO HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY REPORT, MONDAY THRU FRIDAY. NBC 
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STRESS 
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SERPASIL:.. means less stress! 








Heat, caging, debeaking, disease, crowding, spraying, social conflict, adverse weather and poor 
housing all cause stress and are recognized as factors in decreased egg production. Now, five years 
of extensive testing by CIBA and many state agricultural experimental stations have proven that 
Serpasil controls stress. Serpasil (Reserpine premix, CIBA) is the first and only feed additive developed 
to control stress in poultry. Its stress relieving action has been proven to result in—INCREASED 
EGG PRODUCTION ® LESS FEED WASTAGE ® INCREASED FEED EFFICIENCY ® GREATER SHELL 
THICKNESS ® SUPERIOR EGG QUALITY. To find out more about this revolutionary new product write— 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., FEED ADDITIVE SALES DIVISION, P.O. BOX 313, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


CIBA 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





by Jay Richter 


Let’s make the most of our advantage over Russia in 
basic farm science and technology. Washington leaders see 
this lead as an important weapon in the cold war. 


The Agricultural Weapon .. . 

There is growing interest in 
Washington in making the most 
of our advantage over the Sov- 
iet Union in basic farm science 
and technology. 

We lag in space. Few will blink at 
that fact. But in the continuing strug- 
gle for the friendship of the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the newly-develop- 
ing nations of Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East, the U.S. has a weapon 
which the Soviets cannot match. 

This is our tremendous produc- 
tivity in agriculture, and our ability 
to help others help themselves along 
the same road by passing on our 
techniques of education, research, 
and management. 

The developing countries depend 
heavily on agriculture. Yet, State 
Department officials point out, Com- 
munist bloc aid to those nations has 
virtually ignored agriculture—partly 
because the Communists want showy, 
spectacular aid projects, partly be- 
cause their collective-farm trained 
specialists are just not equipped to 
give farmers in underdeveloped 
countries the kind of help they need. 

In this field, the State Department 
believes our superiority over the 
Communist world is particularly 
great. We have the knowledge the 
developing countries need. And we 
have the educators and technicians 
without whom no aid program of 
this kind can get off the ground 


Increased RD Tempo 
The tempo of Rural Devel- 
opment Program activity has 
been stepped up in Washington 
by an Executive Order putting 
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the Administration's RDP 
Committee into business on a 
formal basis. 


Undersecretary of Agriculture 
True D. Morse, heading the Com- 
mittee, plans to have it meet on a 
monthly basis. Serving temporarily as 
Executive Secretary to the group is a 
veteran USDA economist, Dr. Ken- 
neth L. Bachman, assistant director 
of the Farm Economics Research 
Division of the Agricultural Research 
Service. 

Bachman has told the Committee 
that a search must be made for new 
answers to the problems of farm 
areas which are fast turning into 
“mixed-income” rural communities. 
These problems go far beyond the 
areas which can be attacked with the 
old*standbys like farm price supports, 
he believes. 








[ JASPER TWEED | 
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an order of shrubs, Lyle, 
ough the big window!” 


More Ag Research Funds? 


Administration budget pro- 
posals for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1, 1961, currently be- 
ing hammered out for presen- 
tation to the Congress in Janu- 
ary, are likely to put suggested 
research and extension spend- 
ing close to current levels. 


Pressures for more research funds 
are heavy. But so is the pressure to 
keep the budget balanced. 

The budget-balancers within the 
Administration are likely to point out 
that spending in these two fields is 
now approximately twice as great as 
it was when President Eisenhower 
first took office. 


' Future Farm Recreation 


How much planning are 
rural community leaders in 
your area doing for the future 
use of privately-owned land for 
recreation? 

This #® going to be one of our 
more pressing problems in a genera- 
tion or so, especially in areas which 
are easily accessible to crowded popu- 
lation centers, according to experts 
on the staff of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. 

The Commission, set up by Con- 
gress to make an outdoor recreation 
inventory and a forecast of needs up 
through the year 2,000, is not likely 
to make its report before late 1961. 

But even a preliminary look at the 
problem has led the Commission's 
executives to say that privately-own- 
ed lands — farms and forests — will 
play an increasingly important role 
in future recreation plans. 

To make sure these private lands 





are available to the town-dwelling 


public, Commission executives are | 


saying there may have to be some 
kind of system to protect landowners 
by insuring them against damage and 
giving them some compensation. 


More Conservation Reserve 


Prospects for extending the 
Conservation Reserve were 
brightened somewhat by the 
way farmers responded to the 


1960 signup. 


USDA announced an initial goal 
of 5.1 million acres for the 1960 pro- 
gram, aimed at bringing the total 
amount of land under CR contract 
to about 28 million acres. Farmers 
responded by offering to place about 


9.6 million acres in the program this | 
fall — oversubscribing by nearly 2 | 


to 1. 

This demonstration that the pro- 
gram is popular with farmers may 
help make “believers” of some doubt- 
ing legislators when the issue of ex- 
tending the CR comes up in the Con- 
gress next year. Unless an extension 
is approved, no additional CR con- 


tracts can be signed after the 1960 | 


season. 


It would be a mistake to assume | 


the extension has clear sailing, how- 
ever. Working for it will be its ap- 
parent popularity with farmers and 
the conviction of Administration of- 


ficials that it must be expanded to | 
sop up more of our excess grain- | 


producing land. But working against 
it will be the recorded fact that some* 


powerful Congressional leaders op- | 


pose extension. Many local farm sup- 
ply businessmen will join this op- 


position because of fears that expan- | 


sion of the program will cut down 
their sales. 


More Market News Needed 


The growth of direct mar- 
keting of an increasing number 
of farm products, by-passing 
old terminal markets, presents 
a vexing problem to USDA and 
farmers. 


Federal and State agencies already 


give some help in this situation by | 


reporting supplies, shipments, and 


prices at some country shipping | 


points. But more market news of this 
kind is needed, USDA experts say. 
The big problem: How can it be 


collected, summarized, and reported | 


at a reasonable cost? End. 


Somebody's confused. The job of one of these youngsters was to block 
He'll have to learn that the final score of every game depends on the 
combined skills — teamwork — of each member of his team. 


; 

Yowhe ow a Leow, 100. You're teamed up with other agricultural leaders 
to help the farmers in your area turn their farm problems into profits. There's 
another important member of your team — your local veterinarian. His expe- 
rience in diagnosing complicated multiple deficiency disorders in livestock is 
invaluable. He can prescribe the correct combination of high quality vitamin 
and mineral supplements that will restore and maintain maximum animal 
health and growth, while at the same time holding costs down, boosting profits 
Always recommend his skilled advice when faced with a nutritional problem 


For over 40 years, highest quality Vitamineral supplements 
have been available only through veterinarians. 


VETERINARIAN’S FORMULA FEED MANUAL. 56 pages, fully illustrated — 
contains proved formulas for low-cost feeds, utilizing home-grown grains...information 
on management, sanitction, deficiencies. Ask your veterinarian for a copy now! 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Via-D-Mineral...Con-O-Mineral...Viamineral...Ribad...Via-Z-Mineral 
VpC Dog Food Supplement 


Crk 
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ARMIDEXAN 


THE ORIGINAL 1'RON-DEX TRAN 


more thoroughly 
and extensively tested 
than any other 
iron preparation 


Scientists Report Produces heavier weaners... 
Colorado State. Increases resistance to Hog Cholera and 
T. G. E. ... Cornell. Nontoxic even in overdoses as large 
as 800 mg. . . . Minnesota. Superior to soil, pills or pastes 
... equalizes litters ... Iowa State. More effective than 
oral tablets... Michigan State. Nonirritating at injec- 
tion site . . . Illinois. Wards off scours . . . develops thrift- 
ier pigs . .. Minnesota field trials. Guards against weight 
setbacks ... Nebraska. Boosts both hemoglobin levels 
and weight... Ohio State. Reduces mortality rate... 
Purdue. Effectively prevents anemia ... South Dakota. 
Saves more pigs... better weight gains... West Virginia. 


Faster gains... better feed conversion . .. Wisconsin. 


Show Armour's popular ed- 
ucational film “The Story 
of Pig Anemia...and Its 
Control.”” 35 mm. slide film 
... full color... narration 
on 33 rpm. recording. Get 
full information from: 


©1959, A.P.Co, 
ANIMAL 
HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 
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Leading Hog Breeders Say 
‘‘Armidexan-treated pigs score faster 
daily gains with better feed conversion 
... Armidexan helps wean more pigs per 
litter... Armidexan really keeps the 
pigs coming every step of the way... 
Always more get up and grow with 
Armidexan . . . It’s the stuff that makes 
champions.” 


NOW 
ARMOUR LEADS THE WAY AGAIN 


with new, superpotent 


ARMIDEXAN /5 


the highest potency injectable iron available. 
75 mg. of iron percc. 150mg. of iron per 2 cc. dose 


Gives extra protection in late weaning 
systems and eliminates the need for 
two injections. 


®ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY, KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


Manufactured under license of Benger Laboratories, Limited, U.S. Pat. N 
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Ideas ee Teat 
| Trouble? 


That Work ay A: mie 


Bruised 


Your Students Can Make This Wall-Type Picture Display 


KEEP 'EM MILKING 

with this 2-WAY ACTION! 
Dr. Naylor Dilators promote natural 

milking and speed healing because they 

ACT TWO WAYS: 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY—keep end 

of teat open to maintain free milk §ow. 

Stay in large or small teats. 


2. ACT MEDICALL Y— Sulfathiazole 

in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action 

directly at site of trouble. 


At drug and farm 
stores or write: 


Members of our chapter felt the need of some metiwod by wane , B. W. NAYLOR CO. 
which the highlights of each year’s activities might be shown, , ~eiaiaal 
in picture form, which would be readily accessible at all times. 
Here is how we solved our problem. We decided to make a 
wall-type picture display and exhibit two leaves (both sides) 
of highlight pictures of each year’s activities. 

Each “leaf” of the hanging display is made from 24” x 22” 


temper board. We have all our pictures finished in 3° x 3° size | THANNIIIUUUNIIINUUUNNNN001N00110000000100010011 


and we used storm-screen cleats, which we grooved on the 


table saw, as cleats, to hold the pictures. These cleats were 
bolted to the temper-board sheets with 4%” bolts. ae a2 BOSTROM 


With this display, we can show the highlights of nine years’ 
activities. We find it quite stimulating and interesting to all ws 
who view it. — R. E. Hauptmann, vo-ag instructor, Mount Se ee Accurate, 
A I < : = Durable and 

yr, 4a. : Complete for 


Chicken Barbecue Helps Young Farmer Attendance : ‘Grading, Tike 
An outdoor chicken barbeque by the Hudson, Ia., Young dividual I ee ning Lines, 
Farmers Class, served a good purpose for Vo-Ag Instructor Turning 


J. D. Hayes. The chickens were bought as day-old chicks and sostnoed Levels are 90 simple anyone can 
cared for by the vo-ag students. Young farmers learned from eesuded. with by following whe d Gn we 4 
the chickens, too. At their bi-weekly meetings, special contests amy SO AY he 
were held to determine such things as: Weight of the chickens, oe an beck. WRITE TODAY vy 
average daily gain, feed consumption, etc. The chickens pro- | prices and mame of our distributor near you. 


vided s BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 
omething to keep them interested as a class, stimulated cama mh. BY. aah & Oh. 
competition, and provided a social event. What more could 


you ack —- J. D. Bayes, 90g Sane ae HVNVNUQQQOU0000NNONNHOGOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOONY 











GREATER SUCCESS 


<)> YOU GET MORE WITH ABS 
COMPARE: 


Only High-index Proved Sires Used. 
Freshening Schedules Properly Maintained. 
Wider Choice of Sires. 

Top Health Protection. Trained Technicians. 


ABS RESULTS MEAN IMPROVED HERD INCOME FOR YOU 


FREE Bulletin on Request, “How American Breeders Service Can improve Your Herd.” 


AMERICAN BREEDERS 


ago 10, Ill 
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THE COVER STORY— 


Photos— 





Compare the lifeless woodland scene below with the action-filled photograph 
above. The close-up photo above combines people and action to grab the reader’s 
attention. Editors want pictures like this that tell a story at a glance. 


@ IF YOU WANT to put your print- 
ed story across, sock the reader with 
close-up, story-telling, human-interest 
photos. That goes for magazine ar- 
ticles, newspaper stories and bulletins. 
Today’s public is picture-minded. A 
live, tight picture will grab the reader's 
attention faster than anything else. 
That’s what the editors of our farm 
magazines will tell you. They know 
what readers go for. We can profit by 
listening to them. Let’s listen 


“We like close-ups,” said James N. 
Bodurtha, managing editor of The 
Rural New Yorker. “I prefer to have 
photos cropped ‘unmercifully’.” 

Other editors emphasized tight 
close-ups. 

“We definitely need more close-ups 
in The Progressive Farmer,’ Joe A. 
Elliott, editor of the Carolinas-Virgin- 
ia-Maryland edition said. “One of our 
men used the expression recently ‘ex- 
ploit the human face’. This, I think, is 
worth pondering. All of us folks are 
perhaps most interested in other folks. 

“We are also using the word ‘im- 
pact’ a good deal around The Progres- 
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Are Yours Good Enough? 


swe Farmer offices. By that we mean 
something that will stop them cold on 
the page. In addition to being dra- 
matic, we of course want it to tell a 
story. We want it to be of such a na- 
ture that you catch the thought at a 
glance.” 

Dwelling on close-ups, Mr. Elliott 
said that nine out of ten photos com- 
ing to The Progressive Farmer try to 
show too much. 

“If there’s a special hitch on a trac- 
tor we are interested in, let’s show only 
the hitch and not the tractor and the 
wagon behind it,” he said. He added 
that supplemental light and back light- 
ing could help bring out minute de- 
tails. 

William C. LaRue, associate editor 
of The Progressive Farmer pointed out 
that photos should have real contrast, 
not of a generally gray tone, to assure 
sharp reproduction quality. He plead- 
ed for fresh ideas in aggie pictures — 
something a little out of the ordinary, 
a departure from run-of-the-mill stuff. 

Plan everything possible, advised 
Max E. Kille, art editor of the Farm 








Journal. That, he explained, includes 
planning the right angle and whether 
to include people or animals. Other 


points that Mr. Kille emphasized 
were: 
TAKE ENOUGH PICTURES. 


“Give us a choice between horizontal 
and vertical whenever possible. Six 
shots of the same subject are justified 
but each shot should be planned and 
not machine-gunned.” Film is the 
cheapest part of picture taking. 

DIRECT PEOPLE. “Stiff poses are 
deadly but most people just don’t 
know how to take a natural position. 
Guide them into it and then make 
them feel easy in that position by con- 
versation or any other trick in your 
book.” 

USE THE RIGHT BACK- 
GROUND. “In the field be sure to 
show the best crop area or stand of 
grass as a background. The simpler 
the background the better when show- 
ing machines. Elementary, you may 
say. Yet we get a surprising number of 
shots with one machine in back of an- 
other or junk scattered all over the 
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by Lester Fox 


What do editors look 
for in photographs ? 
You'll find the answer 
to this question 


in this special feature. 


“We want photos cropped ‘unmercifully’,”” says 
The Rural New Yorker. The group photo (cen- 
ter) certainly wouldn't measure up to those 
standards. Do you get close enough? 


Watch the background. It can ruin a good 
picture. In this photo the background adds 
interest. Remember, check the background 
before you shoot. 


yard. In the house, avoid big-pattern 
wallpapers, drapes or slip covers. Re- 
move anything that looks in bad taste 
or steals the interest from the people, 
such as vases, lamps, lace tablecloths, 
etc.” 

WATCH THE LIGHTING. “In 
using flash, this is especially important 
Use double flash whenever possible to 
avoid the hard black shadows of single 
flash. Use normal daylight to best ad- 
vantage. Turn a machine around if 
necessary to get light on an important 
detail.” To spread flash light evenly 
over the whole picture area, cover the 
reflector with a handkerchief or a 
plastic hood that you can get in a 
camera shop for half a dollar. That 
avoids a flare of light in one spot of 
the picture. 

BE SURE PICTURE SHOWS 
THE IDEA. “Example: If the story is 
that cattle prefer this type of grass, 
show some cattle eating it. A straight 
shot of the grass alone is unexciting 
and doesn’t get the point over.” 

CONTRAST SIZE. “If something 


is particularly large or particularly 
) “ } 
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STAYS ON 


THE JOB! 


Brutal torture tests prove 
McCulloch Number One 
Chain Saws will stay on 
the job day after day, year 
after year—no matter 
how tough the cutting. 


Seven models 
to choose from. 


ONE /40 Direct-Drive 

© Most for your money 

© Fast, light-touch cutting 
© Weighs only 18 pounds 
¢ Automatic oiling 

© Pintail chain 


ONLY 


/$154°° 


McCU LLOCH 
CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write Dept. B- 
McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





small, include som hing well known 
as contrast — a mun’s hand, a full 
figure or a yardstick.” (Many editors 
frown on pictures ... which a hat, a 
camera case or other lifeless object is 
used to show scale. ) 


To summarize the editors’ standards: 


1. Plan your picture-taking care- 
fully. 

2. Get people or animals into your 
pictures. Avoid lifeless shots. 

3. Have the people or animals do- 
ing something in a natural way — not 
stiffly posed looking at the camera. Put 
them at ease before shooting. 

4. Be sure the picture illustrates the 
point you have in mind. Let the pic- 
ture tell something. 

5. Take enough pictures — half a 
dozen of each subject at different 
angles to be sure you get the right one. 


(The film adds up to only a small - 


fraction of the total 
cost. ) 

6. Shoot at different distances but 
be sure to include real close-ups — 
within 6 or 8 feet of the subject, closer 
for details. Avoid long-range, panor- 
amic shots. 

7. Take as many vertical as horizon- 
tal shots unless the subject lends itself 
only to one or the other. Editors need 
to have a choice. Sometimes only a 


photo-taking 


vertical shot fits into their picture 
layout. 

8. To show scale, choose a_per- 
son or animal or a part of a person, 
like a man’s hand. 





In this photograph a man’s hand is used to 
show scale. At the same time, some action 
is included. 


9. Remove movable things that 
don’t belong in the picture, such as 
cars and pickups. Watch the back- 
ground especially for this. 

10. Check the light carefully. Use 
fill-in flash when the natural light 





Some editors hewn ep upon “the ‘Wdea © of ‘using 
lifeless objects to show scale. 


show. Flash is almost a must in taking 
outdoor pictures of hat-wearing farm- 
ers. If possible use double 
avoid hard black shadows 


11. Experiment. Try to get a fresh 
viewpoint. 


flash to 


12. Crop the picture when necessary 
to enlarge the subject or to remove un- 
wanted objects. It’s best to fill the 
negative with what you want to show 
in the first place (close-ups) but some- 
times you can’t do that. For example, 
you can’t always get close enough to 
grazing cattle without disturbing them 
As a result, parts of cows are likely to 
be in the picture at each side. Crop 
them out. 

Above all, plan your pictures. Strive 
for human-interest close-ups that tell a 
story. If you do this, even if your pres- 
ent intention is to use the pictures only 
for “technical” purposes, editors de- 
clare that your photographs will have 
a much wider appeal and usefulness. 
You can use them for both “technical” 
and editorial purposes. They will cap- 
ture the reader. They will put your 
story over. They will increase your 
usefulness. End 


More November Directory 





Office of Education 
Div. of Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education Branch 
Washington 25, D.C. 
W. T. Spanton, director 
W. N. Elam, program specialist 
William Paul Gray, national execu- 
tive secretary, Future Farmers of 
America 
A. H. Hollenberg, 
mechanics 
H. N. Hunsicker, program specialist 
E. J. Johnson, program specialist 
R. E. Naugher, program specialist 
H. F. Duis, program specialist 
M. C. Gaar, specialist teacher train- 
ing and service studies 


specialist, farm 











so102 | Won't reveal the details you want to 
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COMMUNICATION METHODS 


Sixteen Billion Pieces 


That’s the number of direct mail 
pieces which went through U. S. Post 
Offices last year, and according to 
W. M. Kiplinger, it’s quadruple the 
number a decade ago. 

Competition to get that much mail 
read, needless to say is very keen. The 
Business Mail Foundation, a trade 
group, suggests some tricks its mem- 
bers use to meet competition: 


@ Don’t always use a white envelope. 
Try pink, blue, green or yellow. 
Vary envelope sizes. 


@ Try such gimmicks as saw-toothed 
paper with the slogan “No sharp 
practices here!” Or use paper 
burned at the edges with the words 
“We're smoldering with disappoint- 
ment.” Use blue paper for “blue 
chip specials” or purple for “violets 
to you.” 

@ Don’t say “Dear Sir.” Say “Good 
Morning!” or “Greetings.” Sign 
off with something original, such 
as “Awaiting-U” or “Expecting-U.” 


Maybe all this sounds a little silly, 
but apparently the techniques are pay- 
ing off. Otherwise, the postmen 
wouldn’t have carried sixteen billion 
pieces of direct mail last year. 


Clearer Broadcasts 


One way to give your broadcasts 
the best possible quality when they 
leave the mike is to use noiseless paper 
for scripts or notes. 

About the worst kind of paper to 
use is onionskin. No matter how care- 
fully you move it, the “snap, crackle 
and pop” of onionskin is picked up 
by your mike. 

Mimeograph paper, newsprint, and 
regular bond are quite acceptable. A 
very soft paper made especially for 
radio scripts is also on the market. Try 
crinkling up a piece of paper near a 
tape recorder mike if you'd like to 


know how it will sound during a 
broadcast. 


A New Electronic Lectern 


A portable lectern with built-in pub- 
lic address system has just been put 
on the market by RCA of Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Called the “Lectronic Lectern,” it 
is equipped with a 10 watt transis- 
torized amplifier and hi-fi duplex 
speaker. The microphone is mounted 
on a flexible stand but can be worn 
around the neck as a lavalier. 

The lectern will operate on current 
from a 110 volt outlet or from dry 
batteries which can be carried inside 
the cabinet. The whole device folds 
up to about the size of a man’s one- 
suiter travelling bag and weighs only 
36 pounds. 

Equipment of this type should find 
a ready welcome by ag leaders for use 
in meetings, demonstrations and lec- 
tures. 


CAUSES MORE T 
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Thiet Girne wae scratched because of & 


Ag leaders appreciate smooth film showings. 
Damage like this, however, will cause all 
sorts of embarrassment. Most of the film 
damage can be prevente. by careful handling 
of the projector and fil: 
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Flannelboard Black Magic 

Using the “black art” of magicians, 
you can increase the effectiveness of 
your flannelboard presentations .Here’s 
how: Cover the entire back of your 
visuals with black adhesive backing 
paper. Also apply narrow strips of 
the same paper along the top and 
bottom edges of the front of each 
visual. 

Then place all visuals in their cor- 
rect positions on the flannelboard (put 
them face down). You must use black 
flannel with this technique. From a 
short distance, the visuals cannot be 
seen against the black flannel on your 
board. As you make your presenta- 
tion, simply flip the visuals over 

The effect is not only startling 
but, with all your visuals in the right 
order, your flannelboard presentation 
will be smoother and easier. 


Psychology in Group Communication 
Remembering these psychological 
factors may help you conduct a more 
effective group meeting. 
@ Listeners differ in their mental 
ability and span of attention 
@ The importance of “saving face” 
in an unpleasant situation must 
be appreciated. 


@ Rank in an organization is a big 
factor. People often hesitate to 
give an opinion differing from 
that of someone higher up. 

@ People fit information into a con- 
cept based on what they already 
know and accept. 

@ Physical and mental climates af- 
fect understanding. Time pres- 
sures, distractions, and emotional 
moods are bars to communica- 
tion. 


@ Personal friendship colors 
thought and action in both busi- 
ness and educational dealings. 

End. 
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More zip...less slip... 


, big lift! 


é 


Powertul IH tractors have the sure-traction 
and big hydraulic “muscles” to 


load and haul record manure tonnage 


Slam an IH tractor and its brawny loader into hard-packed 
manure to cram the fork full when others can’t. Feel how 
big power, big wheels, and balanced weight give you sure- 
traction even in slippery lots. Smooth, peppy IH engines, 
that seem to “‘see”’ the load coming, power you through tough 
spots where others slow or stall. 

“Live” hydraulic power keeps raising loader fork as you 
clutch or shift to shorten the loading cycle. This high-volume 
hydraulic power gives McCormick® loaders tremendous break- 
away lift...helps you load big spreaders minutes faster. 
You power-steer your way in and out of tight spots and across 
deep ruts with one-handed ease. And faster tractor speeds 
and bigger-capacity McCormick spreaders help you spread 
tons more manure in a shorter day! 





qCiean low sheds and tight corners easily with low-profile 
International” 240 Utility, and close-coupled McCormick No. 20 
loader. This rugged loader lifts 900 Ib...dumps fork clean at 
nearly 8-foot height. Tidy up quickly with handy rear blade. You 
control this blade precisely with Tel-A-Depth. 





Haul more loads in a day with faster transport speeds. Torque 


International 340 Utility tractor and a McCormick No. 34 loader. 
Even in cramped and muddy lots, IH power steering, 2-way control 
of bucket and boom, and optional Fast Reverser cut loading time 
way down to help you move tons more manure daily. 


Power-away your loading and hauling jobs fast with 
IH tractors and McCormick equipment to gain extra 
field time worth hundreds of dollars. See your IH 
dealer for more facts, and a good deal! 
MATCH YOUR PAYMENTS 
TO YOUR INCOME 


See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


dealer 
International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment 


Twine ... Industrial Tractors and Equipment . . . Motor Trucks .. . Construction Equipment — 
General Office, Chicago 1, Ilinois 
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Amplifier drive gives Farmall tractors two road speeds. You can 
start a heavy load like this 95-bushel McCormick No. 3] spreader 
in 5th-TA, and when the load is rolling, instantly step up to 16/2 mph 
without shifting gears. 






























































Gold Bond 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


This four page educational insert is sponsored by the 
National Gypsum Company. Copies of this insert and 
plans for the pole barn and other farm buildings may 
be obtained free of charge by writing the National 
Gypsum Company, Dept. BF 129, Buffalo 2, New York. 


How to build a low-cost pole barn 
with Asbestos-Cement products 


One of the newest methods of farm building is pole 
construction — in effect, placing a framework and roof 
over rows of firmly anchored fence posts. This con- 
struction is inexpensive, simple, and easy to modify 
later. And when the roof and siding are made with As- 
bestos-Cement panels, this kind of construction be- 
comes particularly practical. 

The National Gypsum Company, makers of Gold Bond 
Asbestos Cement Products, has developed the follow- 
ing plans and directions for a 52’ x 56’ pole barn. One 
man, handy with tools, should be able to do most of the 
work alone, although he would need help with such 
work as erecting poles and rafters. 

Preliminary Steps 

The site selected should be on dry ground. It should 
be graded a foot or two in either length or width for 
good drainage, and the area around the barn should be 
sloped away. The barn should be positioned so that 
livestock, machinery, or wagons will be able to use the 
doors conveniently. And plan ahead; recognize possi- 
bilities of future changes in barn usage. 

See page 3 for a list of the materials. The list will 
vary, of course, if the builder wishes to modify the 
plans; for example, more Asbestos-Cement siding will 
be needed if splash boards are eliminated. Any varia- 
tions should consider the use of the barn, climate, and 
interior arrangement. The floor plan should be laid out 


first with a line and pegs. Plans should be measured 
from the center of the posts, except for exterior wall 
poles, where measurement is from the outside of the 
pole. Right angles should be squared and as a check, 
see if the diagonals are equal. 

Twenty-eight post holes must be dug — making a 
post-hole digger almost a necessity. Four feet deep is 

(Con’t Pg. 4 





About Asbestos-Cement panels... 


Asbestos-Cement panels are made of asbestos 
fibers and Portland Cement, combined unde 


heat and pressure into flat or corrugated sheets. 


These panels have a long list of advantages. 
They're light, strong, and extremely durable. 
They're fireproof, weatherproof, and water- 
proof. They're unaffected by moisture, urine, 
manure, engine exhaust, or sunlight. And they 
need no costly upkeep or maintenance — they 
can be kept clean with an occasional hosing, 


and don’t need painting. 


Asbestos-Cement panels can simplify building 
and repair work for the farmer — save him time, 
effort, and money. He can construct or repair 
buildings simply by nailing panels onto a frame- 
work or over old siding. Panels are easy to work 


with: they can be sawed, and fastened with 





nails or screws like ordinary lumber. 
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HERE ARE DETAILS FOR 56 X52 BARN— 


RIDGE ROLL BELL TYPE 


/ 


228420 .0 Tie 
ALL RAFTERS EXCEPT ENDS 
RAFTER 2 PCS BUTT END WALL RAFTER 
2x 12% 60 JOINTS. LAP OTHERS 
212 20-0 


2 x 4 PURLINS 
2'.6" ON CENTER 











2x6 
SUPPORTS 





SYMMETRICAL ABOUT CENTER LINE 
UNLESS NOTED 
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TYPICAL ELEVATION 
5 (4°-0" SHEETS) 


CORR. ASBESTONE 
ECONOMY 250 ROOFING 


1x6 TRIM CORR. ASBESTONE 
ECONOMY 250 SIDING 


1n8 TRIM 
3 -_s - 10’-0" SHEETS 
CORNER ROLL 


1 x 6 GUARD STRIP 


SPLASH BOARDS DOOR sae 


SPLASH BOARDS 


ALTERNATE — ADD GIRTS AND RUN ECONOMY 250 SIDING TO GRADE 


TYPICAL CROSS SECTION END EXTERIOR ELEVATION 
(Opposite End Similar) 


t 





SYMMETRICAL ABOUT CENTER LINE 


DRIVE THRU AREA 


PRESSURE-CREOSOTED POLES 
(TOP DIAMETER 5” OR 6”) 
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FLOOR PLAN 
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USING ASBESTOS-CEMENT FOR ROOF, SIDING 


¥x6 TRIM BOARD 2 x 4 PURLINS (2'-6" MAXIAN.UM SPACING) 


2 PLATES —2 x 10x 13'-0 INTERMEDIATE RAFTERS 


2 x 10 SPLASH BOARDS 5 HIGH 


SIDE ELEVATION FRAMING 


an 


Y 











: >». 
KNEE BRACES OS 2x 4 PURLINS 
22625 1x 6 TRIM BD 


NS. & FS | — 
wn 
2 = 12 RAFTERS . PLATES 
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GABLE DETAIL 
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2x OTHE x20 FLOOR LINE 
2 = 12 PLATE 


INTERMEDIATE 


TRANSPARENT CORRUGATED PANELS 


“ CORR. ASBESTONE 
6'-0" SHEETS ECONOMY 250 SIDING ASBESTONE 
CORNER ROLL 





SIDE EXTERIOR ELEVATION 
(Opposite Side Similar) 
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CORNER ROLL DETAIL DOOR JAMB DETAIL 











2 = 12 RAFTERS 


2 = 12 RAFTERS 2 « 4 PURLINS 


RIDGE DETAIL 


E 
RAFTER DETAIL oe 





length use 

—_ Needed 
poles (pressure creosoted) 
poles (p 
poles (p ted) 
poles (pressure creosoted) 
door headers 











ridge ties for end rafters 
splash boards Lar oe . creo’ed 
40 splash boards ides), 8 

creosoted 16 B 
splash boards (ends) creo’ed 
ties for rafters 


RRM KRM MX 
—— 


girts for ends 
shoes at purlin-rafter joints 
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List of Materials 


1 trim board at doors 

1 7 eave trim at gable ends 
1 trim board at doors 

1 guard strip at doors 


Economy ‘250° needed 
ends 


ends 
4 ends, 128 rool 
corr. plastic glass 
ends 
sides 
above doors 
bell type ridge roll 
bell type outside corner roll 
Other Building Materials 
45 V4" x 242” zinc plated stove bolts w nuts 
45 = plated washers for bolts 
90 cu d lead h for bo! 
2350 . ring shank, large Lo hn A nails 
2350 #4 lead washers for nails 
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(Con’t from Pg. 1) 

recommended for most soils, but depth can vary from 
five feet in soft sand to three feet in hard clay. Holes 
should be 6 to 8 inches larger in diameter than the pole. 
Framework 

Use four of the straightest poles for the corners. Line 
the others on the corner poles, then brace temporarily 
and mark the grade level on the base. Measure from 
this grade mark to the specified height — eight feet — 
and nail up the outside 2” x 10” plates using three 40D 
or 60D nails per joint. The plates support the rafters on 
the sides. We suggest building a temporary moving 
scaffold on a trailer or wagon. 

There are nine rafters to a side, six feet apart. Each 
one is made up of a 16’ and a 20’ length of 2” x 12” 
lumber joined together. The five principal rafters are 
spiked to the poles and braced by the plates, and the 
four intermediate rafters are tied to the new plates 
with 2” x 6” x 2’ ties. At the ridge, the rafters are fast- 
ened together: the two end rafters are butted and se- 
cured with a 2’ tie, and the center rafters are lapped 
and tied with a 2” x 8” x 20’. 

When the poles, plates, and rafters are secure, re- 
move the temporary braces, then fill and tamp the 
holes. Now attach the inside plates to the side poles. 
The center poles should then be 1) attached to the raf- 
ters, and 2) joined for support by 2” x 12” plates. Each 
center pole should have three angle braces — 2 to the 
plate, and 1 to the rafter. 

Vertical plate supports (2” x 6”) should be attached 
to each pole; this eliminates notching of the poles. 
Now the poles should be cut off to their proper height. 
Intermediate Steps 

The roof is now ready for the purlins. These 2 x 4’s 


are nailed on edge perpendicular to the rafters and are 
2’6” apart. Theyre tied down with short 2 x 4 shoes. 

Girts are attached to the ends, and the splashboards 
(if desired ) can be put up, with the bottom one pres- 
sure-creosoted. The door header, trim, and track de- 
tail, depending on type of door desired, are next. 
Roof and Siding 

Corrugated Asbesto-Cement panels such as Gold 
Bond Economy ‘250’ are recommended. For the roof, 
they should be attached from the eaves upward, lap- 
ping the ends. (But don't lap the sides.) Be sure to 
use the recommended type of nails and washers, and 
the special Asbestos-Cement mix and black plastic 
compound for the walls and roof. The Asbestos- 
Cement sheets should be nailed securely. 

All that’s left is to adapt the interior for your par- 
ticular use, and you've got a barn that will give you 
many years of dependable service! 











See 
Plans and instructions are available for a poultry | 
shelter. Also “‘how-to-do-it’’ instructions tor residing 
Asbestos-Cement board. They are free of charge fror 
Asbestos-Cement Products dealer. Or write to the ) 
Company, Dept. BF 129, Buffalo 2, New York 





Economy ‘250° 


Permaboard 


Pliaboard 


Economy ‘250° is a rugged, lightweight, corrugated 
sheet that goes over any wood framing or old siding. 
Permaboard is a low-cost, heavy-duty Asbestos- 


Cement board for general use in farm construction 
and repair. 


Gold Bond Economy ‘250’, Permaboard, and Pliaboard 


For your home . . . beautiful Gold Bond Siding goes right over 


old sidewails. Gold Bond Plasticrylic Siding, another Asbestos-Cement 
product, gives your home a beavu- 
tiful new look. Choose your color 
and styles; nail right over old side- 
walls. Plasticrylic siding never 
needs painting for preservation be- 
cause our exclusive Plasticrylic Fin- 
ish locks color in, sheds dirt. Per- 
manizing Process holds shrinkage 
to less than 1/10 of 1%. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


Pliaboard, a premium-grade Asbestos-Cement panel, 
forms easily over curved surfaces and corners. 


Economy ‘250’, Permaboard, and Pliaboard are light, 
easy to use and maintain — and they’re as durable 
and firesafe as the rock they’re made from. 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
They come in an attractive gray, but can be painted 
if desired. They’re available at your Gold Bond deal- 
er, as are the farm building plans. 
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@ COUNTY AGENTS rank high in importance as a 

source of information and advice for farm people. Re- 
search studies in 12 different states indicate that farm 
people look to county agents as an important and direct 
link with agricultural scientists. No previous research has 
been done, however, on how new farm ideas get from 
scientists to county agents. 

The purpose of this article is to report findings from 
personal interviews with a random sample of 44 county 
Extension agents in Ohio. The respondents were asked, 
“What are the most important sources from which you 
obtain information about new farm practices?” and 
“Which one of these is most important?” 

The results show that county agents view Extension 
specialists as their most important single source of in- 
formation because: (1) Specialists are an intermediary 
who can get the latest “scoop” on the newest and most 
recent practices which are being released, and (2) spe- 
cialists are regarded as an important “interpreter” of 
scientific findings released by agricultural scientists. 


Experiment station bulletins are next in importance to 
specialists as a source of information about new farm 
practices. Typical comments about bulletins were: 


“Very important to dig into the full prob- 
lem and see all of the data. Often need a bul- 
letin to qualify information and relate it to 
the problem.” 


“Bulletins are important — very important 
unless the Extension specialist sends out a 
digest of the material.” 


Some county agents, however, viewed experiment sta- 
tion bulletins of less value as sources of farm information. 


“Bulletins are very important, but the tech- 
nical research data is difficult to understand 
and explain.” 


“Not very important. Too technical. When 
I want the time of day I don’t want to know 
how a watch is made.” 


Farm magazines were ranked third in importance 
source of new farm practices. 


“They give accurate accounts of successful 
practices used on farms.” 

“Up-to-the-minute 
search.” 


reports on new re- 


Farm operators use different sources of new farm in- 
formation than do county agents. Farmers depend mainly 
upon farm magazines, neighbors and friends, and county 
agents. In contrast, the county agents’ sources are (1) 
more direct to scientists, (2) more personal in nature, and 
(3) more timely in terms of when the new practice is 
released. 


Adequacy of Information 


Our 44 respondents were asked, “Do you feel that a 
county agent gets adequate information about farm prac- 
tices when the practices first come out?” 

Fifty-six percent felt that they did not get adequate 
information nor that they got it on time. One agent said, 
“Tt takes too long before we receive it, commercial con- 
cerns have it first many times, and farmers ask us before 
we know about it.” Another agent reported, “A lot of 
times the information goes to magazines and newspapers 


Ohio researchers 


asked county agents— 


Where Do You 
Get New Farm Ideas? 


By Everett M. Rogers and Dwayne Yost 


Rural Sociologists, Ohio State University 


Several studies have been made to find out 
where the farmer gets new ideas about 
farming. Now, here’s a study showing 


where county agents get new farm ideas. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION:* 


Extension Specialist 
Experiment Station Bulletins 
Farm Magazines 

Direct Personal Contact 

Key Farmers 

Extension News Releases 


39% 
27% 
14% 
9% 
7% 
4% 


*Most important single sources of information for 
county agents in Ohio. 
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before agents receive it.” County agents have a feeling 
that they are being “short-circuited,” that is that others 
find out about new farm ideas first. 

Several improvements were suggested: 


“Continuous progress reports on research 
underway — a few paragraphs to agents each 
month would do the job.” 

“More help from specialists on keeping 
agents up to date.” 

“Specialists put out a monthly newsletter on 
new practices that have developed, whether 
information is complete or not.” 


the county agents. The central theme was that county 
agents feel specialists ought to give them more time and 
keep them up to date. County agents are able to maintain 
their social position in their county because they are one 
of the best sources of information about new ideas. Agents 
feel that sometimes they are not in the direct line of com- 
munication from agricultural scientists to farm people. 


This article reports some of the findings from our larger 
study of county agents. An Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station research bulletin, “Communication Behavior of 
County Extension Agents,” will be published soon. It in- 
cludes data about training needs of county agents, the 
changes they think will occur in Extension clienteles, and 


These quotes were typical of the suggestions given by 


ECHOES 


how agents decide to recommend new practices. 


End. 





LIKES BFM CARTOONS 


Needless to say I find the articles in 
Better Farming Methods very interest- 
ing and informative. In addition, | get 
quite a kick out of the cartoons. So 
much so that I would appreciate permis- 
sion to use an occasional one in my 
weekly farm newspaper column. I feel 
it is a shame for our general farm popu- 
lation to miss this bit of humor. 

Naturally credit would be given to 
your magazine, — Harry E. Serfass, asso- 
ciate agricultural agent, Belvidere, N. J. 


Certainly, Mr. Serfass got permission 
to reproduce cartoons from BFM.—Edi- 
tor 


A FILM WE MISSED 


I am using very successfully your 
1959-60 Agricultural Film Directory pub- 
lished in BFM in July. However, under 
the 4-H classification I notice you are 
missing a very excellent film that I have 
used and one that others might like. It 
is “The Town That Came Back” avail- 
able from the Film Library, Ford Motor 
Company, The American Road, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Hoping I've been of some help. — C. 
R. Hilgeman, Tempe, Ariz. 


Maybe you would like to follow 
Reader Hilgeman’s advice and see this 
film. Sorry we omitted it from the direc- 
tory.—Editor 


SLIDE FILING CABINET 


On page 10 of the September 1959 
issue of Better Farming Methods you 
showed a picture of a slide filing cabi- 


letters from our readers 


net. Can you tell me whether this cab- 
inet is available commercially and if so 
where it may be obtained? This cabinet 
appears to be much more practical and 
space saving than most of the other slide 
file cabinets which I have seen. 

I will appreciate whatever informa- 
tion you can supply concerning it.—S. F. 
Ridlen, Poultry Extension Specialist, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Since we had several letters asking for 
information about this slide file cabinet, 
you might like to write directly to Ross 
Huntsinger, county agricultural agent, 
Worthington, Minnesota. 


NO “FLAG SALUTE” 


In the enclosed picture (flag-raising 
ceremony, p. 28, Oct. BFM) I fail to 
recognize a single “flag salute” — or 
perhaps I am mistaken in believing that 
the civilian “hand-over-heart” salute is 
customary at flag-raisings of this type. 
From county agents I would expect such 
a demonstration of respect. — Frank D. 
Johanson, county extension agent, 
Everett, Wash. 


How about it, county agents? Was 
there a flag salute? Or did the photog- 
rapher snap the picture at the wrong 
moment? Since I wasn’t present for the 
ceremony I can’t vouch for proper re- 
spect (or lack of it) for the flag.—Editor 


CONSIDERS BFM TOPS 


For several years I have been using 
pictorial judging sheets for teaching live- 
stock judging that you sent me several 
years ago. 
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... LT have long considered your mag 
azine the best I get for magazine study 
in my classes . . . If it were at all possible, 
I would like 20 copies each month to 
use in my classes. — H. J. Fowler, vo-ag 
instructor, Powell, Tenn 


P. S. I get a large part of my teaching 
materials from large commercial com- 
panies at no cost. The Ralston Purina 
Company sends job sheets and bulletins 
free for each member of class. The John 
Deere Co., The Ford Co., Monsanto 
Co., Lederle (now apparently out of 
publication), The Purebred Associations, 
and others now contribute more freely 
and more up-to-date materials than I 
can get free from the U. S. Government. 
Many of these I have picked from the 
Helpful Booklet and ad sections of your 
magazine. [ don’t know exactly what 
this is worth to the agencies that help 
us, but I do know that a lot of their 
equipment and materials is in use 
among the farmers and farm boys of my 
section. 


Sorry we were not able to send Mr. 
Fowler the copies he requested. But we 
do appreciate his friendly letter, es- 
pecially the post script. — Editor 


SEPTEMBER COVER IDENTIFIED 


The September issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods . . . we think, it’s best yet 
in a cover picture. After searching the 
magazine pages, we do not find an iden- 
tity of this FFA member . . . driving his 
tractor. For fear you do not know who 
he is, we, The Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica at Sulligent, Alabama, would like to 
furnish you with this information. He 
is Charles Gilmer, who was from our 





Chapter, “The Future Farmer of the 
Year” in Alabama in 1951. 

Charles received the American Farmer 
Degree and his BS in Agricultural Edu- 


cation at API, Auburn. Presently he is 
in thé Armed Forces in Germany. 

Will you kindly send him a copy of 
your magazine and one to his parents? 
— §. J. Gibbs, adviser, Sulligent FFA 
Sulligent, Ala. 


Thanks, Mr. Gibbs, for your letter. 
We confess. We didn’t know the identity 
of the lad on the tractor. But we did 
send copies of the mugazine as you sug- 
gested. — Editor 


HOW TO SELL IDEAS 


In your October 1959 issue you car- 
ried beginning on page 19 an article on 
“How to Sell Ideas to the Farmers You 
Serve” by Dr. Joseph J. Antonitis. This 
article interested us very much and we 
would like to be able to translate it 
into Spanish for use in mimeographed 
form for our training courses in com- 
munications and for possible publica- 
tion in our magazine “Extensién en las 
Américas.” We would, of course, give 
credit to Better Farming Methods and 
to Dr. Antonitis .. . — H. Calvert An- 
derson, Project Leader, Extension Com- 
munications Service, Instituto Interamer- 
icano De Ciencias Agricolas, Turrialba, 
Costa Rica. 


In the October issue of Better Farming 
Methods I have read the article written 


by Dr. Joseph J. Antonitis on “How to 
Sell Ideas to the Farmers You Serve.” 

I would like to have permission to 
duplicate this article by mimeograph to 
be used in working with the Extension 
agents under my supervision. — M. E 
Hollowell, District Agricultural Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The October 1959 issue of Better 
Farming Methods published an article 
by Dr. Joseph J. Antonitis entitled “How 
to Sell Ideas to the Farmers You Serve.” 

This is certainly an excellent article 
and most informative. We feel that it 
outlines an approach that can be used 
with success in selling soil and water 
conservation to the farmers. 

Again, we want to say thank you for 
publishing an article of so much value 
— Harold J. Poeschl, assistant state soil 
conservationist, 517 Federal 
Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Courts 


We appreciate this interest in this ar- 
ticle that applies selling psychology to 
the ag leader’s work. Of course, we were 
happy to give reprint permission to all 
who requested it. — Editor 


The Question: Are There Better Ways? 


Here’s a sampling of reader reactions to this article by Illinois Exten- 
sion Editor Hadley Read, which appeared in October BFM, page 22. 


Mr. Read’s article raises a question 
that deserves our most thoughtful con- 
sideration. In my opinion, county 
agents, vo-ag teachers, and others whose 
primary work is educational work with 
farmers, can justify their salaries only 
on the basis of improved performance 
on the part of the educands — the far- 
wers... 

It seems'to me that all of us have been 
too optimistic about the results to be 
expected from an educational program. 
We really have to change people. The 
limitations imposed upon our expected 
educational results are, in the final 
analysis, largerly imposed by limitations 
in the abilities of the people whom we 
are trying to teach. We cannot expect 
to greatly improve the abilities of in- 
dividual human beings. 

There are certain well-recognized hu- 
man characteristics that account for the 
limitations on the success of our educa- 
tional efforts. I think that some of these 
are as follows: 1. Inertia (resistance to 
change). 2. Lack of drive, energy. 3. A 
tendency to use poor logic. 4. Feelings of 
inferiority ... 

As for number 2, it is easy for “white 
collar” workers to overlook how exhaust- 
ing the steady burden of farm work can 


be. Most of us are inclined to become 
lax, and to neglect things, when we are 
tired. Many farmers are perpetually 
fatigued, and their more energetic 
neighbors may be a bit inclined to 
criticise them for being lazy. Too many 
of the farmer success stories are written 
about farmers who have “high-powered 
motors” . . . Let’s recognize the fact that 
many people simply haven't the drive 
and ability to meet standards of accom- 
plishment that are established by ex- 
ceptional farmers. 

As for number 3, it seems logical for 
a farmer to follow the lead of a suc- 
cessful neighbor. This neighbor may not 
be in D.H.I.A., may not be an Exten- 
sion cooperator, and yet be more success- 
ful than others in the neighborhood who 
religiously follow our recommendations. 
Does not quite a bit of the lack of accep- 
tance of our educational efforts stem 
from this circumstance? . . . 

We should not overlook the fact that 
nearly all farmers are, today, using 
methods, materials, varieties and tech- 
niques that are in use because of educa- 
tional work. Even those who scorn the 
Extension Service, Vocational Agricul- 
ture, and cther educational agencies are 
beneficiaries of our work. While we 


would like to see more general, direct 
acceptance of our teachings, we can take 
some consolation from the fact that 
many farmers are being educated by a 
sort of process of osmosis. They learn 
indirectly through a variety of chan 
nels that lead back ultimately 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. — J. Robert Gridley, assistant 
county agricultural agent, Owego, N. } 


to our 


I read with considerable interest the 
very well written article by Hadley Read 
in your October issue of Better Farming 
Methods. The article stimulated my 
thinking even though I realize that Had 
ley has written it attempting to sell more 
research in the ways of getting farmers 
to accept new practices. 

I believe several important points 
were overlooked, which people who us 
ually do work in acceptance overlook. 

First of all, they neglect to remember 
that the farmer’s time is a scarce resource 
and even though he might agree that a 
practice is good, this does not mean 
that from a total standpoint he will be 
better off using some of his precious 
time to do it. He may have lots of bet 
ter uses for his time than weighing 
milk for example. He may already with 
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RUBEROID 


Stonewall 
Board 


ENDS THE 2 HARDEST 
JOBS IN SIDING 


NO SAWING 


Just score and snap to size. Stone- 
wall Asbestos Board snaps cleanly. 


NO PAINTING 


Needs no paint to preserve it. This 
smooth, natural gray siding is com- 
pletely fireproof, keeps its beauty 
for years. (Can be painted if de- 
sired.) 


JUST NAIL IT UP 


Just nail right to studs on new 
barns, or over old siding on exist- 
ing barns. Big 4’ x 8’ sheets are 
light, easy to handle, fast to apply. 


Stonewall Board is absolutely fire- 


proof — ideal for new barns or re- 
siding. It can be applied in the 
same time it takes to paint, and 
for a little more than painting’s 
cost! For more information, write 
The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co 


Asphalt and Achesfos 
Building Material 
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out actually weighin; have a reasonable 
estimate of each co's production. At 
least one that is goo:! enough to match 
the culling and replacement program of 
his particular operation. 

The second point would be that all 
“recommended” practices should not be 
adopted equally by all farmers. Fortun- 
ately, for Extension specialists, many 
farmers are too smart to take their 
piece-meal recommendations seriously. 
There are so many facts concerning the 
adoption of nearly any practice which 
are peculiar for a specific operation. 
These could outweigh the general ad- 
visability of adopting the practice. The 
classic reference to hybrid corn is one 
of the simpler things from an adoption 
standpoint. You cannot grow corn with- 
out planting seed. This does not take 
any more work than planting the old 
seed, so it was very easy for farmers to 
decide what to do. 

A third point is perhaps related to a 
personal bias of many farm management 
specialists. Perhaps most of us would 
agree that magazines, newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio are excellent mass me- 
dia for letting people know that some 
new practice is advocated or possible. 
However, many of the recent advances 
in technology are so complicated and in- 
ter-related to other aspects of each busi- 
ness that a personal “salesman” is need- 
ed to help each farmer decide if the 
new practice should be adopted and how 
it can be worked into his total operation. 
You will find many areas of commercial 
selling today which still rely on personal 
contact. This is one that the Extension 
Service likes to forget, because it can- 
not reach many people per day, is hard 
work, and requires very well-trained 
personnel. — Leonard R. Kyle, Exten- 
sion Specialist in Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


The question, about how to get farm- 
ers to adopt management practices al- 
ready proven to produce greater income, 
is difficult to answer. However, part of 
the cause is a bit of human nature which 
can be illustrated by examples that are 
taken directly from your article on the 
subject on page 22 of October Better 
Farming Methods. 

Several examples of known income- 
producing management practices are 
cited including: (1) Maintenance of pro- 
duction records on dairy cattle, (2) fer- 
tility soil testing, (3) cleaning farrow 
houses and washing sows at farrowing 
time. The use of hybrid corn is cited as 
an example of a good practice which 
has gained acceptance and it was point- 
ed out that this seed was merchandised 
and promoted by private industry with 
the implication that this may have made 
the difference. 

I should like to point out what I con- 
sider to be a highly significant difference 


between these three practices which are 
not well-accepted and the one which 
is. 

In each of the first three cases extra 
work and trouble is involved — not 
very much work compared to the total 
work involved in producing the crop 
or product, but nonetheless, bothersome 
work which is not necessary to produce 
the crop. In the case of hybrid corn 
extra work is not necessary to produce 
the crop. All that is involved is a deci- 
sion as to which seed to buy. If the far- 
mer is converted to the value of hybrid 
seed, without any additional effort, he 
can “adopt the practice.” Economical 
considerations, although involved, may 
not be prime considerations. 

This kind of psychology is evident in 
all walks of life. In our laboratory we 
paid $900 for an additional automatic 
balance like the one we already have 
because we knew what we would be 
getting. A competitive balance with com- 
parable specifications is available for 
$750, but we were too busy to do a little 
investigating to see if it might be just as 
good. 

Some kinds of simple repairs around 
the home could be made for pennies and 
only small effort, but frequently we buy 
a new one or pay a large bill for a serv- 
ice call and a thirty-five cent part. Such 
things are not always considered in 
terms of economics. 

Most people these days have more to 
do than they can handle and frequently 
are willing to trade money for time even 
when economical considerations strong- 


ly favor a different course of action. 


Often, time and money aren't the only 
factors; mental laziness sometimes pre- 
vents us from thinking through to the 
point where we are willing to reorgan- 
ize to do something in a better way. 

I suspect that the most successful far- 
mers (and perhaps people in many other 
walks of life) are with good 
scientific and economic judgement and 
the ability to manage so that this judge- 
ment is always translated into positive 
action. — Walter H. Gardner, Professor 
of Soils, Washington State University, 
Pullman, Wash. 


those 


Youngsters Move to Town 


An outstanding characterts- 
tic of low-income rural areas is 
their heavy loss of young adults 
who migrate to sections of bet- 
ter opportunity, USDA studies 
indicate. 

A study of Texas counties in the 
Rural Development Program showed 
that in 1950, persons between 20 and 
39 made up 24 percent of the popu- 
lation. By 1958 this had dropped to 
18 percent. 
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HOW MUCH DOES SHIPPING FEVER COST YOU? 


INJECTION 
BICILLIN® FORTIFIED 


Benzathine Penicillin G and Procaine Penicillin G, Wyeth 

Shipping fever has been a major dis- 
ease of cattle for over half a century. 
While it may occur in any season, 
most cases are seen in the period be- 
tween September and December. It 
can cost you money. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
cuts losses due to shipping fever be- 
cause it provides both high and long- 
lasting penicillin blood levels in one 
injection. The high levels promote 
more rapid spread of penicillin 
through the tissues to fight infection, 
while the long-lasting levels are main- 
tained in the system for 6 to 9 days. 
Thus, both fast action and protection 
during shipment are provided to cut 
losses. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED is 
also effective in reducing losses caused 


os eS 


by calf diphtheria, foot rot, actino- 
mycosis (lumpy jaw) and many other 
serious infections. 

AVAILABLE: As a. stabilized 
aqueous suspension of penicillin in 


10- and 50-ce. vials (300,000 units 
per cc.); in l-ce. TUBEX® sterile- 
needle units (600,000 units per cc.); 
and in 4-cc. disposable syringes 
(2,400,000 units per syringe). 





DON'T LET MASTITIS 
ATTACK YOUR HERD! 


How many cows and how much milk 
has mastitis stolen from you? Wyeth 
has three products which provide 
fast, effective treatment of mastitis. 

Ointment TRIBIOTIC® is a broad- 
spectrum combination containing 
penicillin, dihydrostreptomycin, and 
bacitracin. It was developed by 
Wyeth to treat and prevent mastitis 
in cows and milk goats. Ointment 
TRIBIOTIC gives you a 3-way attack 
against mastitis-causing organisms 
plus an exclusive base which pro- 
motes complete udder tissue spread. 

PENSTIX® and PENSTIX-SM are 
Wyeth products which meet the 
needs of farmers who prefer a bougie 
form of mastitis treatment. PENSTIX 
bougies contain crystalline procaine 
penicillin G to attack mastitis-caus- 
ing organisms responsive to penicillin 
alone. Those organisms not respon- 
sive to penicillin alone are attacked 
by PENSTIX-SM bougies which con- 
tain both crystalline procaine peni- 
cillin G amd dihydrostreptomycin 
sulfate. 





INJECTION SPARINE*xvorocHcLorive 


Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


WYETH TRANQUILIZER 
PROVES MONEY-MAKER ON FARMS 


More and more farmers are finding 
that INJECTION SPARINE can make 
money for them. SPARINE is the tran- 
quilizer that safely reduces tension, 
nervousness, and unruliness in horses, 
swine, cattle, sheep, and other farm 
animals. SPARINE-treated animals 
are calm; they remain steady on 
their feet. 








Both PENSTIX and PENSTIX-SM 
are compounded in a milk-soluble, 
nonirritating base and are designed 
for painless insertion. Another 
advantage is that PENSTIX and 
PENSTIX-SM don’t spoil and no re- 
frigeration is required. 

Talk to your animal health product 
supplier about these three products: 
Ointment Triprotic in 3.75 Gm. 
handy squeeze tubes; PENSTIX 
bougies supplied in bottles of 12 and 
25; PENSTIX-SM bougies 1n bottles of 
12 and 25. 





Talk to your veterinarian about 
the many advantages of SPARINE 
when mares are foaling, sows are 
farrowing or ewes are lambing. 
SPARINE also can help in castration 
of bulls, weaning of calves, shoeing 
and hoof trimming, and shipment 
of animals. 

SPARINE is available only from 
veterinarians. 








To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 


RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 





HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


40—Zero “‘Big-Shorty” 


i i a i dS 





The Zero Corporation would like to 
send you complete information about 
their “Big-Shorty” bulk milk cooler that 
allows dairy farmers to increase their 
milk handling capacity without enlarg- 
ing the milk house. 


41—Automatic Grain Measurer 


Technical Industries has perfected an 
electronic device called Feed-o-Meter 
which allows dairymen to automatically 
measure the proper amount of grain 
supplement. Circle the postal card num- 
ber above to get further information. 


42—Don‘t Overheat Corn 


An important message from Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, Inc., is 
included in a booklet, “The Overheat- 
ing of Corn by Artificial Drying”. Send 
for your free copy. 


43—Where Potatoes Grow 


A colorful chart from the Maine De. 
partment of Agriculture shows the per- 
centage of potatoes grown in all sec- 
tions of the United States. 


44—Self-Propelled Windrower 


A colorful brochure from Owatonna 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., will give 
you complete details on their Model E 
self-propelled windrowers. 
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45—Breed Stronger Cows 


Can we breed constitution in our 
milk cows? This is the subject dis- 
cussed in a special leaflet from the 
American Milking Shorthorn Society. 


46—Gibrel for Truck Crops 


Merck & Company would like to send 
you a colorful brochure telling how 
truck crops treated with Gibrel can 
increase grower profits. Gibrel is a 
growth stimulant. 


47—Control Cotton Mites 


“New Control for Cotton Mites, 
Aphids, and Insects With Trithion” is 
the title of a leaflet available free to 
you from Stauffer Chemical Company. 


48—Poultry House Plans 


All-purpose poultry house plans com- 
plete with drawings and list of materials 
is available from National Gypsum 
Company. Get your copy by circling the 
postal card number above. 


49—Improve Nailing Techniques 


The Independent Nail & Packing Com- 
pany invites ag leaders to send for their 
material which includes display boards 
showing actual items and _ individual 
packets of samples of STRONGHOLD 
nails. To get your samples, circle the 
postal card number above. 


50—Net and Plastics 


For information about war surplus 
hard twist seine cord nets for use with 
plastic for silo covers, etc., simply circle 
the postal card number above. You'll 
receive complete information from 
Buck’s War Surplus. 


51—Holstein Handbook 
Get your free copy of the registered 
Holstein Handbook from the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America by cir- 
cling the postal card number above. 





1. SELECT the booklets you want 


3. FILL IN your name and address 


2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


. MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


52—Electrical Projects for Youth 
A sheet showing several electrical 
projects for 4-H or FFA members is 
available free from Lyon Rural Electric 

Company. Order your copy today 


53—Caswell “Swine-Diner” 





For complete information about this 
revolutionary new hog feeder from Cas- 
well Manufacturing Company, circle the 
postal card number above. 


54—Profits With Polley 


A booklet from Domain Company 
describes in complete detail the Polley 
automatic feeding system for poultry 


55—Winch-Type Barn Cleaner 


Bulletin describes a low-cost cleaner 
that fits any gutter arrangement with 
fewest gutter alterations. Stores away 
when not in use. Literature on this 
winch barn cleaner is available free from 
Starline, Inc. 


56—Steel Poultry Houses 


Galvanized Steel for Modern Poultry 
Houses & Equipment” is the title of a 
book available free to you from the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, It con- 
tains many helpful pointers. 


57—Portabie Electric Plants 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., would like 











you to have a free brochure showing 
their complete line of electric plants; 
many suitable for farm use. 


58—Hog House Heater 





This automatic hog house heater from 
Century Engineering Corporation fea- 
tures complete safety, even under the 
most extreme weather conditions. Circle 
the postal card number above to get 
complete information. 


59—Better Pastures 


This 18-page booklet from Federal 
Chemical Company has some very 
worthwhile information about the care 
and maintenance of pastures. Send for 
your free copy. 


60—Bulk Feed Bin 


Complete plans with step-by-step 
construction details and a bill of ma- 
terials for building a bulk feed bin are 
yours for the asking from Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association. Simply circle the 
postal card number above. 


61-—Sanitation Program 


A helpful booklet available free to ag 
leaders from the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany outlines a three-step grain sanita- 
tion program. Ag leaders are invited to 
send for a free copy. 


62—Cobalt Bullets for Sheep 


Sheep need Cobalt to assist in the for- 
mation of Vitamin Bis. Here is complete 
information about a one-dose way to 
provide this Cobalt. Nicholas of Amer- 
ica, Limited, would be happy to send 
you their booklet on Cobalt Bullets if 
you simply circle the postal card num- 
ber above. 


63—Calf Dehorning 


A demonstration you can use on calf 
dehorning is available from the Sun- 
beam Corporation. Get your free copy 
of this literature. Order today. 


64—New Holland Hayliners 


The New Holland Machine Company 
would be happy to send you their new 
colorful brochure describing their “67” 
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and Super “68” model haymaking equip- 
ment, Circle the postal card number 
above. 


65—Soil and Water Conservation 


A helpful booklet from Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company describes the 
new opportunity in soil and water con- 
servation for farmers and contractors. 


66—Plastic Silage Storage 


Visking Company has published this 
booklet describing the uses and advan- 
tages of polyethylene film in ensiling 
grass and corn forage. 


67—Pasture Information 


A very helpful booklet from Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company explains how to 
reduce feed costs with good pasture. 


68—Build a Pond 


That’s the title of an informative 
booklet that’s yours free from the J. 
I, Case Company. Many practical point- 
ers on pond construction are given. 


69—Poultry Wormer 


American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 
would like you to have a free copy of 
their booklet, “Get Rid of Costly Poul- 
try Worms.” Order your copy today. 


70—Flavor Fact File 


Flavor Corporation of America has 
available up-to-date literature on latest 
developments in animal feed flavors. 
Send for your free copy. 


71—Corn Data Notebook 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of a corn data notebook from 
Funk Bros. Seed Company. 


73—Control Hog Scours 


“Best Way Yet to Control Hog Scours” 
is the title of a helpful booklet avail- 
able to you from Hess & Clark, Inc. 


74—Cleaning Milking Machines 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation of 
Philadelphia would like to send you a 
copy of thétr brochure, “How to Clean 
Your Milking Machine.” Circle the pos- 
tal card number above to get your free 
copy. 


75—Air-Cooled Engines 


A brochure from \Wisconsin Motor 
Corporation tells the advantages of 
modern air-cooled engines. Order your 
copy now. 
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WATE: 


\ iS Your | 


CHEAPEST 
) | FEED«» 





GIVE ‘EM ALL THEY WANT 


with RITCH i E Automatic 


NON-SYPHONING WATERERS 


Water |S your cheapest feed! Yes, you can cut feed costs way 
down by providing all the fresh, clean water your livestock 
and poultry want... day and night. THEY NEED GALLONS 
PER DAY .. . for good health . . . for maximum milk produc- 
tion .. . for fast profitable gains. RITCHIE Automatic Non- 
Syphoning Waterers are heavy, all-stee! GALVANIZED units 
that can take it... WORKING 24 HOURS A DAY... SUMMER 
OR WINTER. Save up to 40% in heating costs prevent 


winter freeze-ups. Larger, all-brass valve permits faster re- 
covery. KEEPS WATER WARM IN WINTER .. . COOLER IN 
SUMMER. Save chore time . . . cut water loss when cleaning 


16 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


ai ‘ 





o 

fy G8 
NO. 5 CATTLE * 
WATERER ee 
For average dowry or beef operotion 


ae 


all 16 RITCHIE Waterers. 


Name — — 
Address —— 


. RFD 
City ——— — 


. State 


' 
| 
i 
! 
I 
t 


ITCHIE MFG. CO. | 


427 WALNUT ST. CONRAD, IOWA J 


Since 1921 America’s Most Complete Line of 
Livestock and Poultry Waterers 





AG LEADERS — THE CHANGE 


AGENTS OF AGRICULTURE 














~ 
THE PEAK OF QuALITY 


COLORADO 
Veterinary biologicals 
Dependable Protection! 


Cb0RADO brand. Serurns and Biologicals 
have a trouble-free record for over a 
Quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 
eases. Produced under Government supervision. 


VACCINES and SERUMS 
for Cattle, Swine, Horses, Sheep, Turkeys 


Lacal Dealees Nation Wide Distribution 
COLGCRADO SERUMCO. 


4950 YORK STREET © DENVER 16 COLO. 
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| Want the farmer to 


FOR BETTER FIELDS. im ~ heed your advice? 
BIGGER YIELDS. : | 


Then talk to his wife. 


” ~~ (9 Agricultural leaders who urge farm 

FINEST QUAI ITY ! , . : practice changes would do well to 
, hee : consider the farm wife’s role in the 

process, says a University of Wisconsin 











GROWN ONLY BY GROWERS 


rural sociologist. 
prosper ete | Wives of farmers who have adopt- 
AND SUPERVISION! tunNESOTA REOULATIONS ‘ | 








ed many new farm practices have dis- 
tinctly different characteristics than 


| wives of those who have adopted few 

CERTIPIED new practices in their farming opera- 

: TAC tion, according to Professor M. A. 
Straus. He based his conclusion on 


figures gathered from some 900 Wis- 
consin farm families. 


EARLY VARIETIES COLOR LATE VARIETIES COLOR Straus found that, as a group, the 
Bliss Triumph Red Pontiac Red wives of farmers who have adopted 
Early Ohio Red Red Pontiac Red many improved practices were young- 
The Red Warbe Red Chippewa White ee: a ee 
tension Pink Genenbes White er, had smaller families, and had mar- 
CENTER Cherokee White ried earlier than wives of farmers who 


CERTIFIED trish Cobbler wate had adopted fewer improved practices. 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF » al — ee 
7 so d ore de: s 1 
CEED MINNESOTA CERTIFIED SEED POTATO GROWERS! Th 7° had m sedis ling with 
the agricultural extension service, and 


POTATO had more desire to obtain information 
Production! STATE OF MINNESOTA DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE from their county home demonstra- 
( DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY — UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 


tion agent. They participated more in 
SAINT PAUL CAMPUS, DEPT. D, ST. PAUL, MINN. # > : . 
formal groups, and more often held 


leadership positions in such organiza- 
tions as PTA, homemakers’ club, and 
HNULUNULNNUUNLALANU.NNunNnuNnnNE. | S"™"“ SFOUPS 
MMM oe 
adopted new practices more common- 
ly grew gardens and used farm-pro- 
duced meat‘in the family’s meals. The 


how fe) control... adopters’ wives put more emphasis on 


; good household equipment and effi- 
ANIMAL HEALTH PROBLEMS ciency in homemaking, just as their 


husbands valued good equipment and 


ae *) with BACK Car swerao 













































. efficiency in farming, Straus said. 
The best way to control possible disease problems is to have . 
competent information. Your local Dr. Mayfield dealer can aaaiaronen 
provide you with the answers to many questions, or if you pre- : 
fer, write directly to Dr.. O. J. Mayfield personally at Charles BFM ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
City. A well-equipped diagnostic laboratory and trained staff anuten Breeder Service . 13 
are maintained for just this purpose. You are under no obli- Be Fen lS = 
gation to use this service. Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co. . 13 
| Butler Mfg. Co. ..... 32 
. Ciba Pharmaceutical Products. Inc 8-9 
Your Local Dr. Mayfield Dealer Gcterato Geren O2. ...... 29 
° ° DeKalb Agricultural Assoc., Inc 40 
Can Offer Sound Advice on Diseases of: Ft. Dodge Laboratories, inc * 
Gering Plastics ...... 39 
. International Harvester Co. 27 
Poultry Swine Liltieten Implement Co. 37 
Mayfield Laboratories, Dr. . 30 
Turkeys Sheep MeCulloch Corp. ad veoll 
The best place to go for information is to a recognized au- oe. ea 
thority in the field. Dr. Mayfield has that experience. Write Naylor Co, H. W. .... 13 
or Telephone him today for free disease control information. ee Se vanes ® 
Ritchie Mfg. Co. ... 29 
Ruberoid Co. ....... 26 
e Salsbury Laboratories, Dr. .. 37 
“PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH State of Minnesota-Seed Potato Cert 30 
VENER, BHR ccccccccccccccee 7 
DR. MAYFIELD LABORATORIES Vitamineral Products Co... r 
. ' VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. . 
Modern Disease Controls am vats tie agli 7 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA Soe See ..... 18 
Zero Sales Corp. .. 35 
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colorful brochure describing their “67” 
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copy now. 
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After reading articles by several experts on the 


future of Extension, an Oregon county agent asks 


“What About Extension?” 


This article, from the 
grassroots, may help 

to explain how many of 
you feel about the 
future of Extension. 
Certainly, the author 
has plenty of experience 
behind his observations 
to give them proper 
authority. 


by J. J. Inskeep 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


J. J. Inskeep has been a county Ex- 
tension agent since graduating 
from Purdue University in 1921. 
He has served as Staff Chairman 
in Clackamas county, Oregon, since 
1926. Since that time the county 
staff has increased from two to four 
men farm agents, two 4-H workers, 
two home agents, five secretaries, 
and himself. 





@ SEVERAL RATHER SEARCH- 
ING articles relating to the Extension 
Service have appeared in national 
faim publications recently. Criticisms 
have been constructive, and I have 
failed to note any resentment from 
Extension workers I have talked to. 
It would seem, however, that the 
whole subject of Extension might now 
deserve comment from a County Ex- 
tension worker. 

So here goes, and let the chips fall 
where they may. The views expressed 
are my own and do not necessarily 
reflect the ideas and policies of the 
State office under which I have hap- 
pily worked for nearly 33 years. 

It seems quite evident, from the 
articles in question, that the functions 
and purposes of Extension are not 
well understood, at least as I under- 
stand them. And this applies to Ex- 
tension workers, as well as to others. 

The following quotation is taken 
from the Smith Lever Act of Congress 
which created the Extension Service 
in 1914: 

“That cooperative agricultural Ex- 
tension work shall consist of the giv- 
ing of instruction and practical dem- 
onstrations in agriculture and home 
economics to persons not attending or 
resident in said colleges in the several 
communities and imparting to such 
persons information on said subjects 
through field demonstrations, publica- 
tions, and otherwise.” 

This statement clearly defined the 
Extension agent as a kind of educa- 
tor. Note that it says “through field 
demonstrations, publications, and oth- 
erwise.” 

I would suspect that in eertain 
counties, the function of the County 
Extension Agent has degenerated to 
that of a chore boy, competing with 
field representatives of commercial 


concerns and yielding to agencies, 
who right or wrong, are invading what 
has been thought of as the Extension 
field. In addition, it appears that too 
many of us are wasting valuable Ex- 
tension time by serving as secretaries 
to various and sundry farm organiza- 
tions and appearing at night meet- 
ings as entertainers. Where these 
things occur the responsibility must 
be shared by the local people and 
sometimes by the State office 


First, Make A Study 


No County Extension Service can 
do a creditable job without first mak- 
ing an intimate study of the history 
of agriculture of the county, its re- 
sources, its problems, and its farm in- 
come at the front gate. After this, a 
long time program with definite ob- 
jectives can be adopted. These steps 
are doomed to failure without active 
participation of farmers and farm 
wives every step of the way. 

I happen to head one of the so- 
called larger county staffs. Despite sev- 
eral night meetings a week, I arrive 
at my desk at 8 a.m. This morning I 
had barely glanced at my mail when 
office callers arrived and telephone 
calls started pouring in. Many were 
from city folks. These calls occupied 
my entire morning; two other men 
agents were similarly occupied. The 
other two were in the field. 

A hazy line exists between educa- 
tion and personal service as they relate 
to office calls, telephone calls, and 
farm visits not incident to result field 
demonstrations or organization mat- 
ters. The same applies to the farm 
agent who spends his evenings at farm 
group meetings as a motion picture 
machine operator or entertainer. A 
certain amount of these services are 
adherent to the job. But the farm 
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agent who spends all his time serv- 
icing callers and making non-demon- 
stration farm visits practically elimin- 
ates his more important role as an 
educator. His long-time value to the 
community is limited. 


The 4-H club program deserves ex- 


pansion in many counties. Here again, | 


we cannot expect one or two in the 
county office to do the local leading. 


They have, or should have, their 
hands full training local club leaders. 
Even with the best of local leadership, 
the county office setup often limits 
the number of enrollments. 


De-emphasis on winning, especially 
above the County Fair level, I believe, 
would better serve the individual 
member and lighten the load of the 
county staff. Imposition directed to- 
ward the individual 4-H member by 
breeders for the purpose of advertis- 
ing their stock should cease. We need 
to take another long look at the ob- 
jectives of 4-H club work. 


f 
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My observation has been that very 
few lazy County Extension workers 
exist, but some could greatly increase 


ceeaaeieil 


Seeeeceees 


ae 





effectiveness by doing the most impor- 
tant things first. It is not the number 
of hours we put in on the job but 
what we accomplish that counts. Good 
project organization built around 
county needs, more field demonstra- 
tions, and better communications 
might help in many instances. Of the 
latter, use of television and radio can 
be very effective in certain locations 





and under certain conditions. Intelli- 


gent use of the press, it seems to me, 
can be used most effectively in almost 
every situation. 


The busier an agent becomes the 
more important it becomes to use his 
limited time effectively. I do not know 


of anything more effective than good | 


news items using many local names. 
The county editor loves them, too. It 
is my belief that the office scrap book, 
in which are pasted county workers’ 


news items over the years, could, per- | 
haps, become a better record of Ex- | 
tension accomplishments than the an- | 


nual report. 


Understaffing is many times respon- 
sible for ineffectiveness and under- 
standable frustrations. The county 
staff which uses its small staff most 
effectively is in good position to ob- 
tain a larger one. The really good 
agent will set his sights on making his 
county Extension tenure long and 
satisfying. He will not knowingly use 
his pesition as a stepping stone. End. 
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Butler fast, gentle grain drying 


with mechanized handling 


Harvesting goes smoother, faster than ever with a Butler 
Syste-Matic batch drying center. While one load is dry- 
ing, shelled corn from the field is augered into a Butler 
Bulk-O-Matic wet grain holding tank . . . eliminating the 
need for extra wagons or trucks. Wet grain is augered 
from the tank into the dryer hopper as needed. When the 
grain reaches the desired moisture level, and is cooled, 
the dryer’s automatic controls turn off the heater and 
electric blower. High capacity augers and elevators move 
grain to aerated storage bins, buildings or trucks. 

This new Butler-designed, Butler-built grain dryer has 
the capacity, heat output and uniform air flow needed to 
dry big volumes of grain safely. Oversize elevator-type 
handling equipment prevents physical damage. Accurate 
safety controls avoid overheating, parching and internal 
kernel damage. 

Get the full story of on-farm drying and 
the many advantages it offers. Write today 
for your free copy of the Butler booklet, “On- 
Farm Drying Pays Every Year.” 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7331 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 
Metal Buildings +» Contract Manufacturing 
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that of a chore boy, competing with 
field representatives of commercial 








COMING 
EVENTS 





December 5-11 — National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Contact Jim Wall, Executive Secre- 
tary, NVATA, Waverly, Nebr. 


December 6-10 — National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association Annual Convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Washington, D.C. Contact Margaret 
Herbst, Public Relations, 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


December 15-18 — 63rd Annual Convention of 
the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association, Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Con- 
tact Dr. James E. Stuart, Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, U.S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association, California State Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Sacramento, Calif. 


December 16-18 — Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers, The 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. Contact J. L. 
Butt, Executive Secretary, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, St. Joseph, Mich. 


January 67 — 14th Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Pesticide Conference with Indus- 
try, Wisconsin Center Bldg., University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Contact Dr. E. H. Fisher, 
Department of Entomology, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 


January 25-26 — Pesticide Conference covering 
herbicides, fungicides, and insecticides, Me- 
morial Center, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


January 28-30 — 63rd Annual Convention ef 
the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. Contact Lyle Liggett, Direc- 
tor of Information, American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, 801 East 17th Ave., Denver 
18, Colo. 


February 12-14 — Fact Finding Conference 
sponsored by the Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, Kansas City, Mo. Contact In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries, 59 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 


March 17-18 — Maryland Nutrition Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Contact 
Richard D. Creek, chairman, Maryland Nutri- 
tion Conference, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 





Edward Roe Eastman (right) is presented an 
honorary life membership in NVATA by J. M. 
Carter, NVATA vice president, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Mr. Eastman is a former vo-ag teacher and 
county agent. 





certain amount of these services are 
adherent to the job. But the farm 
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Agriculture is undergoing both technological and social 
change ... and at a bewildering speed. 


As a change-agent (vo-ag teacher, county agent, soi! con- 
servationist, extension specialist, FHA supervisor, com- 
mercial bank farm service agent, professional farm 
manager) you are in the thick of it ... yes, you are a 
vital part of it. You need to be well informed in both the 
physical and social sciences. You face the greatest 
challenge in this generation. 


Basically, this is the agricultural revolution ... farming 
is converting to Agribusiness ... fewer farms, bigger 
farms, factory-like production, and a new concept of 
marketing. These changes call for able leadership from 
Change-agents like yourself. 


This is also a challenge to BETTER FARMING METH- 
ODS, your professional magazine ... the one ag leaders 
give a 2) to | reader preference among all magazines in 
this field. 


We are aware of agriculture’s technological and socio- 
logical revolutions occurring simultaneously. Our edit- 
orial objective has been adjusted to meet these new con- 
ditions. 


So, as you receive BETTER FARMING METHODS each 
month, you will recognize that it is the professional 
magazine for Change-agents. It will deal with the social 
sciences more than with the physical sciences ... be- 
cause more and more you will need to communicate to 
your people what economic and organization changes are 
occurring in agriculture and what they must do if they 
want to be successful farmers in the years ahead. 


Expect big things from BETTER FARMING METHODS 
in the months ahead. We’re going to help you be a suc- 


cessful Change-agent. 
sth 


Publisher 


BETTER 
FARMING 
METHODS 


The Professional Magazine for Change-Agents 
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his pesition as a stepping stone. 
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End. | 
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Fire-Proof Building? 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 


GALVANIZED 


pal 
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NO FIRE OR LIGHTNING WORRIES WHEN 

PROTECTED WITH GALVANIZED SHEETS! 
A strong, sound, leak-proof roof 
that won’t burn is yours with 
properly grounded galvanized 
sheets. Rat-proof, too! For best 
value, buy sheets with a label 
that shows weight of zinc coating 
in ounces. And for longer service, 
specify heavy- 
coated sheets such 
as this. . . ‘‘Seal 
of Quality’’..... ‘ 


324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Indiana, Dept.FM1< 












FREE CATALOG 


for 
VO-AG TEACHERS 


and 


COUNTY AGENTS 


More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 58. If you 
haven't received your tree copy, 
write today. 

Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader’s Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 
you... have used 
our services for 
19 years. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Nasco Catalog 


No. 58—320 Pages, 
Fully Illustrated 








Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 
, Metal Buildings - 


Contract Manufacturing 


Sell ‘em on agriculture ! 


The USDA shares the concern of ag leaders 


for the need to recruit new talent into all! fields 


of agriculture. Their contribution toward meeting 


this problem is this list of agricultural career 


motion pictures and publications. 


USDA MOTION PICTURES 
ON AGRICULTURAL CAREERS 


THE AGRICULTURE STORY 
(color, 134% min., 1956) 

BELTSVILLE NEWSREELS (No. | 
through No. 18) (b/w, 5-6 min., 
1956-1959) 

BETTER LIVING THROUGH RE- 
SEARCH (color, 21% min., 1958) 

A COMPASS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURE (color, 21% min., 1959) 

FROM THE GROUND UP (color. 
13 min., 1955) 

HIDDEN MENACE (color, 23 min., 
1958) 

HONOR AWARD CEREMONIES 
— 1948 (color, 9 min., 1948) 

PLUM ISLAND ANIMAL DI- 
SEASE LABORATORY (color, 
23% min., 1958) 

RAINBOW VALLEY (color, 28 min.. 
1954) 

SMOKE JUMPERS (color, 10 min., 
1949) 

SNOW HARVEST (color, 24 min.., 


1946) 

SNOW RANGER (color, 15 min., 
1951) 

TAILOR-MADE SHEEP (b/w, 10 
min., 1951) 


YOUR MEAT INSPECTION 
SERVICE (color, 272 min., 1956) 
THE FOREST SERVICE ENGI- 
NEER (color, 24% min., 1959) 
THE FEDERAL VETERINARIAN 
IN AGRICULTURE (color, 1334 
in., 1959) 


How to order USDA motion pictures: 

Prints of USDA films are available for 
loan through the Motion Picture Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from the cooperating film 
library of your college campus. Indicate 
date or dates when the film is to be used 
and order as far in advance of showing as 
possible. 
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Use them! 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE RELEASES 
THE JOURNEY (color, 27 min., 


1957) Department of Information 
Services, Michigan State Universi- 
ty, East Lansing, Mich.; prints sold 
by Modern Talking Pictures, Inc., 
3 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

GREEN AND GOLD (color, 24 min., 
refilmed, 1957) Visual Aids Sec- 
tion, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

EDUCATION THROUGH AGRI- 
CULTURE (color, 25 min.) Dept. 
of Extension, Teaching & Informa- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
ef 


AGRICULTURAL CAREER FILMS 

FROM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

CAREERS IN AGRICULTURE 
(color, 13% min., 1958) (general) 
— Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIL 

THE COUNTY AGENT (color, 25 
min., 1955) — The Texas Co., 135 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
AGENT (color, 14/2 min., 1955) - 
The Venard Organization, 113 N. 

' Madison Ave., Peoria, IIl. 

DYNAMIC CAREERS THROUGH 
AGRICULTURE (color, 28 min., 
1959) — Farm Film Foundation, 
1731 Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

FARM SCIENTISTS WORK FOR 
YOU (b/w, 13 min., 1953) (agron- 
omy) — National Plant Food In- 
stitute, 1700 K. Street, N.W., Suite 
1004, Washington 6, D. C. 

I OPEN THE DOOR (color, 15 min., 
1956) (home demonstration work) 


— Farm Film Foundation, 173] 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








Mr. Eastman is a former vo-ag teacher and 
county agent. 


NAME IS A PROMISE (color, 17 
min., 1956 (ag engineering) —Trac- 
tor and Implement Div., Ford Mo- 
tor Co., Visual Aids Section, 250C 
E. Maple Road, Birmingham, Mich. 

SCIENCE SERVES THE FARMER 
(color, 30 min., 1951) (state experi- 
ment stations) — Audio-Visual 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

THE STORY OF JOHN PORTER 
(color, 25 min., 1957) (horticul- 
ture)—-National Canners Associa- 
tion, 113-20th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

THAT INSPIRED TASK (color, 20 
min., 1958) (vo-ag teaching) — 
Venard Organization, 113 N. Mad- 
ison Ave., Peoria, IIl. 

YOUR SCIENCE FRIENDS (b/w, 
134% min., 1953) (agronomy) — 
National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K Street, N.W., Suite 1004, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

THE VIEW FROM THE MOUN- 
TAIN (color, 20 min., 1958) (die- 
tetics) — Modern Talking Picture 


Service, Inc., 3 East 54th St., New 
¥Youk 22, N. ¥. 
* * 2 





Agricultural Livision “brass” congratulate Farm 
Advisor John L. Quail (far left), Fresno county, 
California, as he receives American Cyanamid’s 
County Agent Award. Next to Mr. Quail, from 
left to right are: B. F. Bowman, marketing 
director; H. E. Clark, western regional man- 
ager; H. H. Phillips, assistant western regional 
manager, and E. H. Smythe, assistant market- 
ing director. The silver plaque award, the 
third to be presented by the company, is given 
to outstanding county agents in the nation. 


Briefly noted -. . 


USDA is pressing for early action 
on a bill under which farm acreage 
allotment history would be preserved 
by planting 75 percent of the farm’s 
allotment every three years. This may 
be passed with some modifications for 
cotton growers who want to provide 
for “orderly transfer” to active grow- 
ers of allotments not planted or re- 
leased for redistribution . . 


The Professional Magazine for Change-Agents 
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cic Zeno PAIL PIPELINE 


GIVES STANCHION BARN DAIRY 
OPERATORS A DIRECT MILKING 
SYSTEM-—AT MODEST COST! 











NEW ZERO STEP-SAVER AND ZERO 
T-20 VACUUM AUTOMATIC BULK 
MILK COOLER MAKE SIMPLE DIRECT 
MILKING SYSTEM POSSIBLE 


Ends Time-Wasting, Back-Straining 
Drudgery of Lifting and Carrying 
Milk—Makes Clean-up Quick, Easy ! 


Now — thanks to the newly-developed ZERO PAIL 
PIPELINE — material handling and clean-up can be 
simple on any dairy farm! Simply set up the low-cost 
ZERO VACUUM-OPERATED STEP-SAVER where 
most convenient for use—as shown above. Connect 
it through a milker line to the ZERO T-20 VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC BULK MILK COOLER. oe. 
And you'll have a ZERO PAIL PIPE- 
LINE—a modest-cost, modern, direct 
milking system—by which milk is 

uickly drawn into the ZERO bulk tank 
direct from the cow, by vacuum supplied 
by the tank. 


THIS SIMPLE ZERO PAIL PIPELINE 
SYSTEM HAS THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Saves you countless hours of carrying and lift- 
ing large, heavy milk buckets and cans. 


ACUUM 
OPERATED 


Zero 


STEP-SAVER 


The ZERO STEP-SAVER, 
like the ZERO bulk cooler, 
is made of gleaming, heavy- 
gauge stainless steel. 


WASHES, RINSES AND 
SANITIZES ITSELF—with 
the Turn of a Knob! 





Photo above shows the ZERO bulk 


@ Enables you to greatly increase milk produc- 
tion — without hiring extra help. 

@ Quickly conveys milk into cooler — with min- 
imum of exposure. 

@ Allows you to keep accurate 
butterfat records. 

@ Lets you give full attention to proper care of 
the cows. 

@ Enables you to install a larger-diameter bulk 
cooler in your present milk house — without 
the problem of high lifting. 


weight and 


@ Gives you “push-button” automatic clean-up. § 


@ Allows you to take full advantage of saving 
in labor, improved equipment, materi 
available — without a large investment. 


@ Can be used by basement as well as stanchion. 


barn dairymen. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION— and name of your 
nearest ZERO Dealer —- today! 


ZERO CORPORATION 
774-¥ Duncan Ave. Washington, Mo. 


Zow 


T-20 
VACUUM 
— Natu re’s 
Own |) ay 









cooler’s built-in Spatter-Spray Auto- 
matic Washer in action. The Spatter- 


Spray hurls a “tornado” of water 
against the tank’s round, stainless steel 
sides. As the ZERO tank is round- 
shaped — there are no hard-to-clean, 
out-of reach corners or crevices. Just 
turn a knob — and the ZERO washes, 
rinses and sanitizes itself! 


FREE BOOK! jotMev,s0,taxe Mor 


' 

' 

§ Gives full information 
§ about ZERO T-20 BULK 
& MILK COOLERS. Includes 
dimensions and sizes of 
H different diameter ZERO 
1 Coolers. Shows how easy ' 
1 it is to slide and fit the | --.-e 
g found ZERO into your 
g milk house, Write now! 
¥ ZERO CORPORATION 

t 





774-Y Duncan Ave. Washington, Mo. 


AUTOMATIC 


BULK MILK COOLER 


—with, SPATTER: -SPRAY 
AUTOMATIC WASHER 9 





THE COOLER THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE DAIRY INDUSTRY! 
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Scotch O Lass contains 85% cane 

blackstrap molasses — gives you 

more molasses values in a dry prod- 
uct at rock-bottom cost. 


EASY TO USE AND 
'[T WILL HELP 
® Increase Milk Production 


®Make More Palatable 
Rations 


® Increase Water Intake 


© Get Cattle on Feed 
Faster. 








AG LEADERS 
ARE IMPORTANT 
TO— 
AGRICULTURE 
TO— 

YOUR ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 














COUNTY AGENT 





A Common Problem 


When is the best time to have a 
tour or a field day? Naturally 
when there is the most to see. 


Then what do we do when a disap- 
pointing crowd turns out? Make the 
best of it through publicity, says Wil- 
lard F. James, county agent of Pemis- 
cot county in southeast Missouri. 

Instead of wringing his hands and 
lamenting the fact over few folks at- 
tending, James capitalized on the oc- 
casion and received the widest publi- 
city the event had ever had. This was 
the Southeast Missouri’s Experiment 
Station two-day fall field tour. 

The Pemiscot county agent knew 
there were a lot of things his farmers 
were interested in. But few came out 
due to the extremely busy crop har- 
vesting season. So, he decided to make 
a detailed written report to his farm- 
ers. 

Did the farmers like this idea? You 
bet they did. And, many of them told 
County Agent James how they appre- 
ciated it, too. 

This was a good example of capi- 
talizing on a disappointing situation. 


A New Use for Beef 





Beef candy bars were featured 
in the “country kitchen” at the 
County Agents annual meeting in 
Kansas City. 


Nebraska county agents chipped in 
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County Agent 
Mansfield, Ohio 


by C. N. McGrew 


two dollars each to buy the beef bar: 
and then six cattlemen’s groups joined 
in. 


Relief Milking 
Comes to Michigan 
The British idea of a relief 

milker who goes about milking 
cows for a fee took root in Michi- 
gan last year when the Barry 
County Relief Milking Associa- 
tion was formed. 


About 50 to 60 dairymen are inter- 
ested in the idea, according to Arthur 
Steeby, Barry County Extension Direc- 
tor. 

The group has 15 members who pay 
a $20 membership per year, $15 of 
which can be applied on the first serv- 
ice charge. The dairyman pays $5 for 
the first two hours of milking and 
$1.50 an hour beyond two hours per 
day. 

On a weekly basis the price is $70 
regardless of herd size. 

James Grier, Hastings milking ma- 
chine dealer, has been hired as man- 
ager. Grier used to be a dairy farmer 
himself and knows how to handle 
cows — which is important. As a milk- 
ing equipment dealer and service man, 
he is familiar with operation and main- 
tenance of milking equipment. Grier 
uses the farmer’s own milking equip- 
ment. 


NACAA Committee Chairmen 


Marion Bunnell, 202 Old Court 
House, Yakima, Wash. — Association 
Policy. 

M. U. Mounts, 531 Military Trail, 
West Palm Beach, Fla 1960 An- 
nual Meeting 

Vic Carothers, 328 
Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo. 
formation 

Paul Barger, Post Office Bldg., Wa- 
terloo, Ila. — Recognition and Awards 

George Lamb, Clayton, N. J.—Ex- 
tension Programs 

R. H. McDougall, 343 N. Main St., 
Butler. Pa.—Land Grant College 

J. D. Pettigrew, Brownsville, Tenn. 


Post Office 
Public In- 





—Professional Training 

George Seals, Sulphur, Okla—4-H 
Young Men and Women 

Austin M. Garriss, Troy, N. C.—Re- 
lationships 


NACAA Officers and Directors 


Carl E. Rose, president, Box 107, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Howard Campbell, vice president, 
1565 Franklin Ave., Mineola Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Joseph S. Thurston, secretary-trea- 
surer, Courthouse, Kalkaska, Mich. 

W. G. Vinzant, director, western re- 
gion, Portales, N. M. 

H. K. Rippey, director, north cen- 
tral region, Portland, Ind. 

Roscoe N. Whipp, director, north- 
eastern region, Old Court House Bldg., 
Rockville, Md. 

S. C. Gunnels, Clarksville, Ga., and 
R. W. Schroeder, Star City, Ark., di- 
rectors, southern region. 


Washington 4-H’ers are busy grooming their 


animals before judging time in their new build- 


ing at the Southwest Washington Fair grounds. 
The new building, first of its kind in the na- 





tion, is a clear span, rigid arch structure made 
with plywood component parts with plywood 
roof and walls. It was built by loca! donations 
and named the J. T. Alexander 4-H Livestock | 
Building. Mr. Alexander, now 95, was a pio- | 
neer Washington farmer and 4-H leader. 


Harold Walker, Arkansas City, president of 
the Kansas Vocational Agriculture Teachers As- 
sociation presents Dr. A. W. Tenney, director 
of the Hall of Fame, with a check from the 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


MEDIC-AI 


BOOSTS PRODUCTION, REDUCES DISEASE... 
AND PROTECTS BIRDS FROM HIDDEN HUNGER 


Working first-hand with flock problems in 
the field, you know that poultry, at times, 
may suffer from a lack of protective nutrients. 
They may have a “hidden hunger” for cer- 
tain vitamins and antibiotics. Yes, there is 
something you can recommend to overcome 
this threat to poultry health and profits: 
Dr. Salsbury’s MEDIC-AID supplies 
6 health-giving vitamins and 2 dis- 
ease-fighting antibiotics. Helps avoid 
or overcome cold-weather laying slumps — 
also growth slow-down in broilers. Gives 
birds extra resistance to fight off infection 
and stress ...extra vigor for better growth 
and egg production. 


@ STIMULATES APPETITE, 
promotes good health and vigor 


@® EASY TO USE—just mix with 
drinking water 


@ COMPLETELY SOLUBLE—dis- 
solves instantly, goes to work fast 


@ ALL BIRDS DRINK, so all get 
medication 


@ ECONOMICAL—costs only about 
a cent per bird treated 





Because of the continuing need for good flock husbandry, Dr. Salsbury’s 
consumer advertisements carry this message: PROPER MEDICATION 
IS ONLY ONE PART OF GOOD FLOCK MANAGEMENT. FOR 
BEST RESULTS, PRACTICE SOUND FEEDING, HOUSING, 
SANITATION, AND PEST CONTROL. 











Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


LABORATORIES 


lowa 


WORLDWIDE SERVICE TO THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 








Kansas Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


with Lilliston quality always comes first—then price. 


ae 


What's 


ton Rotar 


surprising is that 
y (utters still eost less 
per cutting foot than any other 
n the field. Write us—we'll show 


Lilliston’s the top eutter buy 


Waco, Texas 
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® DRINKING-WATER 
HEALTH BUILDER 
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EDITORIAL 





by Frank Waddle 


A Look Into the Future 


int for Farming 
in the 1960's 


What will farming be like 10 years 
from now? You'll need to know so 
you can plan for the future. 

We told you about some of the 
changes in agriculture. (Revolution in 
Agriculture, April 1957, BFM; Farm- 
ing by Contract, September 1957, 
BFM). Now we'd like to call your at- 
tention to a series of articles in Suc- 
cessful Farming with the theme, “Blue- 
print for Farming in the 1960's.” 

The first article in this series ap- 
peared in November. Written by R. 
L. Kohls, professor of marketing and 
prices at Purdue University, the article, 
“Coming — Prearranged Pricing”, 
clarified the future of vertigration and 
other marketing institutions. 

The next article, in the December 
issue, will predict changes on the sup- 
ply side. Key idea for this article is 
that farmers will soon be buying “cus- 


tom-built packages of technologly” for — 


such things as livestock care and soil 
treatment. 

In January, attention will be focused 
on changes in over-all organization of 
the farm as a production unit — dis- 
cussing how large and how specialized 
farms will get — and how inter-region- 
al competition will affect the agricul- 
tural picture. 

From there, the article will go into 
specifics of agricultural enterprises, 
forecasting production techniques, and 
how new supplies will fit into the pic- 
ture. 

We believe you'll want to read each 
article in this series, for all the changes 
are sure to affect your position as a 
leader and advisor of farm people. 

Oh yes, while you’re looking at the 
November issue of Successful Farm- 
ing, you might be interested in Editor 
Dick Hanson’s comments about the 


future of the county agent in his edi- 
torial on page 20. 


Blueprint for Ag Leaders 


Since we don’t have a blueprint for 
ag leaders in the 1960's, let’s specu- 
late for a moment on the possibilities. 

It’s sure that the present trend to- 
ward producing a product of uni- 
form quality for specific markets will 
continue. The big grocery concerns 
will see to that. They don’t like the 
kind of products they get buying in 
piecemeal quantities. 

This brings us squarely into con- 
tract farming, vertical integration, or 
whatever you want to call it. And, it 
means that agricultural “service men”, 
becomne important advisers to the far- 
mer. 

In the poultry industry — which is 
already highly integrated — this has 
already caused some adjustments in 
the professional ag leader’s way of 
reaching farmers. Many times he is 


CORNELIUS 





“1 won't have you joining the 4-H club. 
1 don’t believe in those foreign secret frater- 
nal organizations.” 
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no longer in direct contact with the 
farmer but reaches him through the 
commercial “agricultural service 
man” who supervises the operation. 

These and many other changes wiil 
face ag leaders in the 1960's. But let’s 
not complain. I, for one, am happy 
that I'll be around for all these “troub- 
les.” 


Speaking of the Future 


While we’re on the subject of the 
future, here’s an item that may inter- 
est you. It’s the report of the Feed 
Survey Committee — a group of lead- 
ing college and experiment station re- 
searchers from 22 states. 

Peering into the future, here’s what 
they see in the feed consumption, live- 
stock numbers, and feed production 
picture for 1960. 

Beef cattle numbers will increase 8 
percent — a record level. Hog num- 
bers will be up 4 percent, turkeys up 
5 percent, and sheep-lambs, up 2 
percent. 

Declines of 4 percent for layers, and 
1 percent for milk cows were predict- 
ed. Broiler numbers will remain un- 
changed. 

At estimated rates of feeding, near- 
ly 137 million tons of grains, oilseed 
meals and other concentrates will be 
consumed during 1959-60. This com- 
pares with estimated supplies available 
for feed of 189 million tons . 
an excess of 38 percent. Grain sup- 
plies exceed feed requirements by 
nearly 40 percent while high proteins 
are in excess about 8 percent. 

If estimates of the committee are 
realized, the 1959-60 period will be 
the fourth year of expansion in the 
current cycle. It will provide consum- 
ers with one of the largest total sup- 
plies of meat, milk, eggs and other 
livestock products ever experienced. 





YIELDS EXPRESSED AS PER CENT OF THAT OF 
THE CULTIVATED PLOTS 





Cultivated Polyethylene 
Crop Plots Plots 





Cucumbers (full season) 100 120 
Cucumbers (first 3 pickings) 100 370 
Ege Plant 100 560 
Lettuce, head 100 297 
Muskmelons (full season) 100 239 
Muskmelons (first 2 weeks) 100 325 
Peppers 100 183 
Potatoes (No. 1's) early crop 170 
Potatoes (No. 1's) late crop > 
Radishes (first crop) 

Radishes (second crop) 

Summer squash (full season) 

Summer squash (first week) 

Tomatoes (full season) 

Tomatoes (first 2 weeks) 


Significant yield increases have resulted when- are ane Seal fe Ween. Se 
ever market growers have used GER-PAK 

Sunlight-resistant Black Mulch Film! Not only 

that, but crops were improved in size and qual- 

ity, rotting and weeds were all but eliminated, 

and certain crops matured earlier for top 

market value. 











200-FOOT ROW MULCHED IN ONLY 6 MINUTES BY HAND 


Try mulching with GER-PAK film. It’s light- —— Sii'fowcast'titmiaying equipment, (Source upon request) 
weight for easy handling. Inert to soil and chem- OTHER USES FOR GER-PAK POLYETHYLENE FILM 
icals, too. Sunlight- and weather-resistant GER- 


PAK Black Mulch Film comes in convenient 3 Ne i Ae 





i 


x 





— 














and 4 foot widths, 1000 feet long. You’re dollars eoreccreelinnenacassaee 
ahead with GER-PAK, so ask your dealer about Blankets 
the many agricultural uses of GER-PAK Film! be 


The Short Way to Say Superior Polyethylene Film FREE 
GER-PAK Agri-News 
Bulletin Service 
contains latest 
authoritative data 
on mulching with 
polyethylene film. 


Virgin Polyethylene Film 


wOIlTe 
GERING PLASTICS division of STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. Kenilworth, N. J. Gering Agriculaural Service Dept. #BFM-12 
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DEKALB CHIX 
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By inoculating a representative selection of eggs from each 
foundation flock with the epidemic tremor organism, and 
following eighteen days incubation, immunity or suscepti- 
bility to the disease can be determined. Each egg is drilled, 
inoculated, and sealed. 


x 


DeKalb, in so far as possible, is making a thorough 
test on every foundation flock in the field to deter- 
mine immunity or susceptibility to epidemic tremors. 
This costly disease causes large losses in baby chicks 
every year. Hatching from immune flocks prevents 
these losses and results in the baby chick being 
‘“*tremor-protected.”’ 

Every DeKalb Associated Hatchery is being asked 
to follow this program so that the DeKalb Chix you 
receive will be ‘‘Tremor-Protected.’’ This is a new 
program and to date over 95% of all of the DeKalb 
Foundation Flocks have been tested. 

This DeKalb ‘First’ is another forward step in 
providing a better product through research. DeKalb 
Science offers you a precision balanced-bred chick 
developed to live better—to lay better—to pay better. 


See for Yourself 
IF YOU'LL KEEP RECORDS — YOU'LL KEEP 


DEKALB CHIX! 





% 


More than 300 DeKalb Associate Dr. J. R. E. Taylor, Head of 
Hatcheries are ready to serve poultry- eee «eer oe 


partment developed this system 
men throughout the Nation. Call or see whereby DeKalb Chix can now 


be “T -P cted.” 
the one nearest you. Order DeKalb . Sa 
Chix Now for your next laying flock. [iBall ne NCaia nee LUMI BML Ce 


i Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, 
~~ DeKalb Chix & DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 














RESOLUTION CHART 


INSTRUCTIONS | 


film under specified condit 


“T-shaped” groupings 

In microfilming, it 
chart by this value to fi 
ratio, the line above is 100 
into 100 gives the reduct 


Examine “T-shaped 

lines recorded sharply and 
in lines 
not distinctly separated 


rily. 10.0 x § 50 line 
tions, maximum resolution 


Resolution, as measur 


processing, and other factor 


imeters in length 
ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 Se 


millimeter I nple 


luction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 


= 


—| 


—T 
ar 


- 
= 
= 
b-- 
= 


100 MILLIMETERS 


tion is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 


ssary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 


number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 


Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
5 3 i 


groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
ctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tween 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations duri 


exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 





